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Nd What Do You Know About Honey 
By Whitman Coffey 
go, La. 

HAVE been told that most every- to make honey popular? My answer As far as I know, commercial glu 
that one is pretty dense when it comes’ to this question is that we can do so cose is the poorest kind of food. It 
and to honey; and I have often observed by advertising it. I may be too san- is a sticky mess that never granu 

ae an entire lack of appreciation as to guine, but I am hoping that some day lates. | do not know whether the 
e are | what this delectable sweet really is; every beekeeper in the United States professor thinks the bees make more 
tes yet from day to day I am more thor- can be induced to contribute to an honey out of nectar, but that was the 
in be oughly impressed with the fact that advertising fund for the purpose of statement that he made. Of course 
Min I have hitherto had no conception at advertising honey continuously over the bees could not manufacture 
all of what information (or misinfor- our entire country. sugar; it is already there. The bees 
gene mation) the public has in regard to Last year I asked the manager of "vert sucrose into dextrose and levu 
er honey. Why does it granulate? What the cafeteria of the University of lose (fruit sugar), as can be proven 
nine, is to be done with sugared (granu- Texas why the cafeteria did not serve by testing for the amount of sucrose 
a. lated) honey? Isn't it irreparably honey. She replied that she had pur- '" raw nectar and again testing for 
5 ruined when it granulates? Why is’ chased a can some time before and the amount of sucrose in ripe honey 
- it any better than sugar? These and that it had granulated She assumed This ought to be well known to any 
many other similar questions come that the granulated part was a total ©" Who claims to be a scientist 
up. Many of these questions cannot loss. I told her that I ate honey and I would be the last one to quibble 
NS be answered offhand, and if they would appreciate it if she would put over minor details or inadvertencies, 
could, none of us have the patience a little around where I could get to but I believe that such misinforma 
and time to go about answering them. it. She said she would, but I looked tion as this creates a totally wrong 
Pee Most all of us have had the word’ in vain for six months, and it never ‘™pression in regard to honey, A 
_— “honey” applied to us as a term of appeared, I assume that the experi- one who has produced honey, and 
. Yet endearment, and offhand we would ence with the horrible granulated having been under the necessity of 
ucing think that honey would be uppermost sweetness made her forever forswear @¢tiIng as My own salesman, I have 
iene- in the minds of everyone when they to deal with the stuff again. had to combat this sort of thing from 
think of something sweet; but right Not long ago I heard a _ botany time to time, and it is quite possible 
ozen; here is where we are mistaken. Not professor attempt to deal out some that I might be oversensitive to such 
long ago what is known as a free’ information in regard to honey along Matters 
Be association test was given to one’ with his lecture on flowers. He in put Une ultimate point LI wish to 
od as thousand normal adults in New _ formed the class that honey is littl make, fellow beekeeper, is that we 
ted York. In this sort of a test a word more than glucose; that it is pre have an enormous amount of igno 
com- is pronounced and the subject is digested by the bees; that nectar is ance and carelessness to combat. No 
Pape asked to write down the first response not honey, and that bees make mors doubt we will have to begin and build 
aran- that comes to his mind—that is, the honey out of nectar from the ground up. What little cai 
iso first word that he thinks of in con- Needless to say I object to this be done by attacking the problem in 
-LL nection with the word pronounced. kind of information about honey. In dividually will help, but it is cor 
Out of the one thousand tested in the first place, I have never under- certed action that will put the deal 
NOIS this case with reference to the word stood that honey is glucose. I know over right. I confess that the thought 
sell “sweet,” 321 responded with “sour,” that people around the University of 0! attempting the solution alone ren 
224 with “sugar,” and 8&2 with Texas have a way of calling dextrose ders me quite dumbfounded. 
Vorr “candy.” I do not recall how the “glucose,” but I think this creates Texa 
y remainder responded, but the above a wrong impression. For example, 
ition results will stress the point Iam try- Texas mesquite honey is composed of That Perfect Bee Veil 
Sa ng to make, namely, that most peo- 11.03 per cent of levulose and 38.04 : ade 
rbs! ple are more likely to think of sugar’ per cent of dextrose; and in addition jetty Bee ha ilways been very 
vis yr candy than of honey when they’ to this it contains vitamins, certain good—-but that bee veil: I make 
lation vant something sweet. Of course, volatile oils, a small amount of su- the wire netting as small as possible, 
Coctodestes"s this was just a small group that was crose, some ash, formic acid, dextrin, —_ large enough 7 slip over my 
es tested in this way, and I simply give water, and about 2 per cent of un- head, turn up my shirt collar a little, 
B : the result as some evidence that determined matter. Hence it is al tighten the draw tring at the bot 
z honey isn’t as popular as it should be. together misleading to speak of honey ‘°™ presto! a perfect veil. 
5.00; $ Now, the question is, how are we as glucose. Roy E. Trunk, Minnesota 
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A Pioneer Queen Breeder of Alabama 





This 
queen-mating aplaries of W. J. Fore- 
& Sons, of Fort Deposit, Ala- 

W. J. Forehand was a pioneer 
the South, 


business in 1892. 


picture shows one of the 
hand 
bama, 
having 
There 


breeder in 
the 


queen 
started 


County Supervisors Make It 
Offense Not to Provide 
Water tor Bees 


Some of the county supervisors of 
southern California have become so 
exercised over the matter of pro- 
viding watering places for bees that 
they passed an ordinance making it 
a finable offense not to have water- 
ing troughs of special design at all 
apiaries that are not located within 
a quarter of mile of running water. 
The trough must be made of wood, 
ten inches deep, and its minimum 
capacity must not be less than three 
cubie feet of water. Six inches of 
running water must be in the trough 
at all times, according to the ordi- 
nance. Persons violating the pro- 
visions of this ordinance are punish- 
able by a fine of $25 or twenty-five 
days in the county jail, or both. 


Since nothing is said about how 
the bees are to be kept from drown- 
ing in the water, this ordinance may 
be construed as a compliment to the 
beekeeping fraternity. It presup- 
every beekeeper to be a hy- 
draulic engineer, for no one 
would be able to provide water in 
such abundance at most of the apia- 
ries of California; and nothing short 
of highly inventive genius could be 
expected to provide means for keep 
ing the bees out of the troughs after 
they have made and _ flooded. 


R. B. M. 
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few engaged in the business of 
rearing queens and shipping bees who 
can show a record of thirty-eight 
years of continuous service. W. J. 
Forehand died several years ago, but 
the business has continued by 
his sons. 


are 


been 





Death of 
Ernest A. Southworth 
It is with great sorrow that we an 
nounce the death of Ernest A. South 
Mr. Mrs. W. P 


Southworth, of Sioux City, Iowa, s 


worth, son of and 


well known to beekeepers throughout 
the West. He 


an airplane crash July 6. 


central was killed in 


Ernest A. Southworth was a stu- 


dent in aviation and showed great 


promise as a mechanical genius in the 
He had done 
flying around 


designing of airplanes. 
deal of 
Sioux City and as a pilot was looking 
the 


use an airship in expanding the bee 


quite a great 


forward to time when he could 


keeping enterprise for himself and 
his father. He had flown 
instructor over a working radius of 
the city of Sioux City and had noted 
the location of various clover fields. 
It was his plan to make flying the 
means of entering the larged field of 
designing and building airships. 


with his 


We are sure that the sympathy of 
the beekeeping fraternity will go out 
to Mr and Mrs. Southworth. 


Honey on Tables of ‘President’ Ships 


Travelers who visit the Orient this 


summer on the famous “President’’ 
ships of the American Mail Line will 
have honey on the bill of fare while 
crossing the Pacific. According to 
Mr. McPherrin, port steward of the 
American Mail Line, of which Robert 
Dollar, outstanding Pacifie Coast 
shipping man, is an official, each ship 
will take on a supply of Kreme Whipt 
honey at Seattle. The President Me- 


Kinley has already sailed with honey 








in her galley cupboard, and the man- 
ner in which it is received by her 
passengers will determine the amount 
stocked by the other ships. 

The “President” 
well-known “horseshoe 
terminii at Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco. Kobe, Yokohoma, Shanghai, 
Canton, Manila and Honolulu are 
ports of call on the route. 


sail the 
route,”’ with 


liners 


N. N. Dodge. 
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Dr.H.E.BARNARD, Presipent 


N our last number, on the page 

just inside the back cover, page 
362, is a full advertisement for mem- 
bership in the American Honey In- 
stitute, where the Committee on 
Membership recommends that bee- 
keepers be given a chance to con- 
tribute, suggesting as a basis that 
honey producers contribute a dollar 
per ton of honey, or one-half of one 
per cent of the crop, to be paid on or 
before February 1 following the crop. 

Application forms for individual 
membership are also available for the 
American Honey Producers’ League 
at $1.50 per year and may be ob- 
tained from J. A. Munro, secretary- 
treasurer, State College, Fargo, North 
Dakota. We sincerely hope that bee- 
keepers get behind the work of the 
Institute and of the League, because 
we get more evidence every day that 
some very effective results are being 
obtained in the interest of honey pro- 
duction by both organizations. 


Institute of Nutrition to Include 
Honey in New Cook Book 


According to Mrs. Marion Rouse 
Budd, nutritionist for the Physical 
Culture Institute of Nutrition, New 
York City, that institute is engaged 
in writing a new cook book, in which 
they are to feature honey in as many 
ways as possible, particularly in 
making jellies, jams and preserves. 


Whole-Wheat Flakes’”’ 


We have been recently interested 
in the advertising of the Dwarfies 
Corporation at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
in their new product known as 
“Honey-Bee Whole-Wheat Flakes.” 
According to the description on the 
package, they are cereal flakes sweet- 
ened with honey and toasted after the 
manner of cornflakes. 

We learn that, although they only 
use a small percentage of honey, the 
advertising that they give honey will 
be of great value. 


“‘Honey-Bee 


Order Your Honey Booklets 


The Institute has received orders 
for about 50,000 of the new honey 
booklets. As we have stated here 
before, unless we have an initial or- 
der of 250,000, prices cannot be 
secured. So if you are interested, 
write the Institute for prices and 
lescription. Many beekeepers. will 
vant these booklets for their county 
fairs. Unless we get orders within 
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a week or two, however, we cannot 
have the printing done in time. 


Meta Given Suggests Honey in 
Blending Flavors 


On July 3, Meta Given, in her food 
talk in the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
said: 

“The blending of 
much an art as the blending of colors. 
Color blending is highly developed; 
flavor blending is just beginning. 


flavors 1s as 


“We miss many delights by not 
experimenting with flavor combina- 
tions. Most of our rules of flavoring 
have been handed down by tradition. 
We use ginger and cinnamon in 
pumpkin pie, almond and lemon in 
angel food because our mothers and 
their mothers used those flavors. 

“There is nothing better for flavo1 
blending investigations than HONEY. 
It has been used for generations in 
all sorts of foods that needed sweet- 
ening. It is such a delicious sweet 
and universally popular. What we 
need to do is to find some of ou 
common foods that will go well with 
honey. 

“We recently found while experi- 
menting with baked apples that they 
harmonize well with the flavor of 
honey and has resulted in such a 
delicious dessert that we want to 
suggest it for your luncheon tomor 
row.” 


Annual Home Economics Convention 
Full of Honey Possibilities 


The American Home 
Association held its annual conven 
tion at Denver June 24 to 28 
Through the courtesy of the Kellogg 
Company, American Honey Institute 
shared their exhibit space, and honey 
was included. Kellogg’s cereal litera 
ture and honey literature were sid 
by side. Also, the Kellogg represen 
tative, Mrs. Mildred Day, and the 
Institute worker, Miss Fischer, di 
rected the “home economizers” over 
the interesting cereal and honey path 

The contacts made last year have 
been strengthened by correspondence 
during the past few months, and 
during the present meeting it was a 
constant delight to greet the leaders 
in the food fields who stopped at the 
Kellogg booth. 

The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association was most liberal in co- 
operating with the Institute to make 
the exhibit worth while. They fur- 


Economics 


nished honey for display, several 
hundred two-ounce jars for distribu- 
tion, and several hundred miniature 
comb honey sections as special com- 
plimentary packages, and 150 sample 
jars of honey in golden cellophane 
paper, decorated with orchid ribbon 
bows, as favors at the business sec- 
tion luncheon. Mr. Frank Rauchfuss 
made a trip to the booth every day 
to see that the needs of the Institute 
were taken care of. 


Honey at American Medical 
Association 


At the same time the Honey Eco 
nomics Association was holding its 
meeting in Denver, the American 
Medical Convention was being held 
at Detroit. The Institute asked for 
complimentary jars of honey to be 
furnished to the Kellogg booth for 
this meeting. The A. G. Woodman 
Company and Mr. Ellsworth Meineke 
cooperated in furnishing the honey. 
Miss Mary Barber writes: 

“The A. G. Woodman Company 
and Mr. Ellsworth Meineke both sent 
jars of honey. Our display was at- 
tractive, showing cereals and honey.” 


Research on Honey in Jelly Making 


Miss Child, of the Minnesota Home 
Economics Department, after a dis- 
cussion of the honey possibilities with 
Miss Fischer, has become interested 
to the extent that she will start sev 
eral of her students on honey re 
search to determine the best way to 
use honey in jelly making, in fruit 
cakes and in frozen desserts. You 
will hear more about this later. 


Urges Frozen Honey Dainties 


Slipping a tray into the modern 
electric refrigerator is an easy way of 
preparing frozen desserts, such as 
frozen honey nut custard and others, 
urges the Evaporated Milk Institute, 
in illustrated set-up-and-ready-to-run 
publicity which it is furnishing to 
editors of food pages in daily papers. 
The recipe follows: 

Frozen Honey Nut Custard—One 
tall can evaporated milk, one-eighth 
teaspoon salt, four egg yolks, two 
cups boiling water, one cup: honey, 
one-half cup chopped nuts. Seald 
milk in top of double boiler. Cool. 
Then chill in a bowl surrounded by 
chipped ice and salt. Add salt to 
beaten egg yolks. Pour water over 
eggs slowly, stirring to prevent curd- 
ling. Cook over hot water two min 
utes, stirring constantly. Cool and 
add honey. Whip milk with a Dover 
beater until stiff. Fold in the cold 
custard and add nuts. Freeze with a 
mixture of one part salt to six parts 
chipped ice. Yield, one and one- 
half quarts. 


Frank H. Madison, Illinois. 
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Corn Sugar Makes Last Minute Gesture 


That the corn sugar people intend to try at every 
opportunity to have the pure food and drugs act changed 
so as to allow the use of corn sugar without labeling is 
very clearly shown in bill H. R. 13247, introduced by 
Mr. Ellis on June 30, 1930. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed, and 
is as follows: 

‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, That section 8&8 of the act of June 30, 1906, 
for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of adulterated or misbranded or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes, as amended, is amended and by 
adding at the end of the first paragraph of section 8 
thereof the following: ‘Provided, That no article of food 
and no beverage containing sweetening of sugar may be 
held to be misbranded because, without mention of the 
fact on the container or label, corn sugar, chemically 
defined as dextrose, be used in place of cane sugar or 
other sugar, chemically defined as sucrose.” 

It will be noticed, of course, that in this particular 
bill the corn sugar people are asking that corn sugar be 
placed on the same basis as other sugars for sweetening 
foods or beverages. In no way does it mention honey. 

It would seem to us that the one way of forever put 
ting the matter of corn sugar and other sugars at rest 
would be the passage of a bill whereby it might become 
necessary to name the sweetening agent, whether corn 
sugar, cane sugar, beet sugar, honey or other ingredients, 
on all labels. Each sugar would have to stand on its own 
merits and honey and other sweets would likewise have 
to herald their own good qualities. 

Such a bill would be decidedly favorable to honey, for 
the word honey alone is attractive to the general public, 
besides being a natural, healthful sweet. 

In our opinion it is now an opportune time to assemble 
our forces and come to a decision in regard to future 
action concerning this very important question. The time 
is ripe for a discussion of this subject. It should be done 
before the seventy-second Congress convenes. 


Volume 


The July issue of ‘The Beekeeper,”’ published at Peter- 
boro, Ontario, contains an interesting address by W. A. 
Wilson, Canadian trade representative at London, Eng- 
land. It is interesting to note that Mr. Wilson stressed 
the importance of having a large supply of honey avail- 
able in order to establish a permanent trade in a foreign 
market. Mr. Wilson is quoted as saying: “It is a common 
desire among all agencies to get volume, because by in- 
crease in turnover they can handle at a smaller profit and 
so get an advantage over competitors. 

“In your case, the urgency as I see it for the moment 
is one of merchandizing, and you have not got your 
apiaries in Canada organized to the point where we can 
say that the supply is sufficient so that it will enable the 
Empire Marketing Board, the Canadian publicity com- 
missioner, the Canadian exhibition commissioner, myself 
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and your own agency to concentrate upon a program t 
enlarge the outlet, knowing that the supply will always 
meet the demand.” 

For years we have heard the complaint on the part ot 
the trade that the supply of honey has not been sufficient 
to justify any general movement on the part of food 
dealers to increase demand. This condition is rapidly 
changing and the quantity available shortly promises to 
be such that there will no longer be room for such com 
plaint. So many beekeepers in this country are now 
organized in the Colorado and the Mountain States Honey 
Producers’ Associations that a constant supply can be 
promised to any agency which will undertake to find a 
satisfactory outlet for it. 

Now that the long sought volume is available, we watch 
with interest to see what becomes of it. 


Death of Dr. Wiley 


The newspapers brought us news of the death, on 
June 30, of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, noted pure food advo- 
cate, at the age of 85. At one time he was head of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. 

Dr. Wiley is to be remembered favorably for his per 
sistence in fighting adulterations in foods. It was through 
his efforts that the pure food law was passed in 1906, 
after repeated failures of the attempts of many peopl 
to secure such a law. It will be remembered that Charles 
Dadant, as early as 1878, circulated a petition to Con 
gress, which secured some ten thousand signatures, for 
a law against the adulteration of sweets. This was th: 
beginning of the agitation which continued so many years 
with little favor on the part of the lawmakers, until 
Dr. Wiley was able to bring so much pressure as to secure 
enactment of the pure food law. 

Wiley has long been the storm center in the agitation 
for protection against adulteration. He has been the 
leader of the forces demanding pure foods and has con 
sistently fought against any amendment which would 
weaken such laws as have been enacted. 

In recent years he has been editor of a department in 
the magazine ‘Good Housekeeping,’ which gave him 
opportunity to present matters relating to food to a wide 
circle of housewives. 


The Census 


Apparently the census figures relating to beekeeping 
will amount to little more this time than they did in the 
past. Few beekeepers report having their bees or crops 
enumerated, and many report the refusal of the enumera- 
tor to record them even when brought to his attention. 

Beekeepers are disappointed in failing to secure a 
count which will give some idea of the extent of the 
industry. We might as well have no count at all as to 
secure a partial one which gives no adequate basis for 
determining either the investment or the output of honey 
production. 


Sunlight in Brood Chambers 


The question of admitting sunlight in brood chambers, 
by closing the hive with glass on one side or on top, has 
been discussed by a Russian beekeeper, Igoshin, and is 
raising quite a little attention, in Russia especially. But 
we do not think it would be advisable to recommend it 
in our country of hot summer days. We see it mentioned 
favorably in the magazine “Country Life in British Co 
lumbia,”’ where the sun has less heat in summer than it 
has in our central and southern states. We do not think 
it worth while to try this matter, except as an experiment 
on a small scale. 
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Trade Restrictions 


The tendency of the times in all countries is to restrict 
nternational trade by high tariff laws. America has little 
round for complaint in view of her own record, but she 
vill now have a chance to see just how nicely it works 
vhen her own trade is cut off from foreign countries. 

Australia has recently set a new record with highe: 
ariffs than those in effect in any country. As a result 
American lard, peanut butter, citrus fruit, dried fruit 


and many other products will be shut out of Australian 


narkets. Canada, which has been our best customer, has 
felt forced to retaliate against our high tariff by putting 
imilar rates into effect against American goods. Ameri- 
an wheat must pay a tariff of slightly more than 75 


cents per bushel to enter Germany. 


Since America has become an exporting nation, the 
hope of a prosperous agriculture lies in cultivating for- 
eign markets. High tariff rates can benefit only those 
ndustries which produce less than the domestic market 
will consume, and this is no longer true of any important 
Mention has already been made 
in these columns of the effect of the German tariff on 
honey, on our surplus, which has been increasing since 
the expansion of honey production in the sweet clove: 
regions. 

Judging from the comments which have come to us, 
the newly enacted tariff law is anything but popular 
among the farmers of the Middle West, and some con- 
gressmen are likely to be replaced at the coming election 
hecause of it. P. Sa. Be 


Opportunity 


The present depression probably offers more favorable 
opportunity for the careful man to make fortunate in 
vestments than will come again for another generation. 
When everybody wants to sell and the market is slow is 
the most favorable time to buy. 

A well-to-do acquaintance of the writer found his 
chance under similar conditions in the nineties. Then, 
as now, land values were low and buyers were few. De- 
sirable property could be bought on very favorable terms 
and with small down payment. The man above referred 
to was a coal miner who lost his job by the closing of the 
mines. Instead of waiting for them to open again, having 
a leaning toward agriculture, he went to the country and 
made a new start. There were difficult times at first, to 
be sure, for he had little money and business in all lines 
was dull. When the change came he found himself 
possession of desirable property and became well-to-do 
in a short period of time. 

Just now beekeeping, like other lines, is depressed 
Good outfits can be bought at a small part of their value 
with little down payment. The man who understand 
heekeeping can establish himself, with every prospect 
of finding himself independent within a few years. It 
is never safe to plunge deeply into debt for non-produc 
tive property, but beekeeping equipment in a good 
locality and in the hands of a well-informed beekeeper 
is a sound investment. 

When everybody is afraid and prices are low is the 
time to pick up the real bargains. The man with his eyes 
open can find plenty of snaps right now. It won't b« 
long until good outfits are in demand again Yr. . F 


Be Prepared 


The tendency of the times is to buy only what 
needed now and provide little reserve for the future 
With the honey crop just ahead there is danger of get 
ng caught short of supplies when the honeyflow is on 
It is very easy to lose a portion of the possible honey 
harvest for lack of hives, supers or foundation at the 
time of need. 

Many of our readers will recall the frequent warning 
f Doctor Miller to provide plenty of supers for the 
largest possible crop. While they might not be used for 
everal years, when the big crop did come they proved 
splendid investment. 

Since supply manufacturers no longer carry the big 
tocks of former years there is no assurance that all 
needs can be met promptly in case the season should 
rove better than anticipated. It is a very wise plan t 

-_ | 


ave supplies on hand in plenty of time, for the f 


lf 
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often starts suddenly. The writer well remembers one 
season when the bees were strong but short of feed. 
One day he was busy feeding the bees to keep them 
from starving and two days later a heavy honeyflow 
was on. Supers fill surprisingly fast during a good 
season and there should be either plenty of supers or 
cans in which to store honey which might be extracted to 
make room for the incoming nectar. 


Back to the Land 


Since 1920 there has been a very definite trend from 
the farms to the cities. According to the best available 
statistics, the shift of population from the country to the 
cities totals several millions. It is inevitable that the tide 
must turn. Already there is a very well marked interest 
on the part of those who came from the farms to return. 
The industrial depression is no doubt responsible for this 
change. When business is poor on the farm it is at least 
possible to get a living directly from the land. When a 
man in town loses his job it soon becomes a serious ques- 
tion as to how he is to continue to eat. 

It is said that the demand for small farms near the 
large cities is much larger than for several years past and 
that the buyers are in most cases men who once lived in 
the country and know the life of a farmer from experi 
ence. When conditions are unsatisfactory in town they 
look forward to going back home. 

In many localities good land is for sale at bargain 
prices, and a small investment will often insure security 
for a lifetime. Beekeeping outfits are likewise on the 
bargain counter in many places. These bargain outfits 
may be made to pay for themselves in short order under 
favorable conditions. 


Top Entrances 


This is another question which has aroused consider- 
able comment among beekeepers. We used top entrances 
in the days of long ago and did not like them. For us, 
the important thing is to have entrances which may be 
enlarged at will. We want an entrance to each hive that 
may be reduced to as small a space as will allow only one 
or two bees to pass, or, in very hot weather, that may 
be widened to a full hive width and to a depth of three 
or four inches for ample ventilation. 


When Do Ripe Apples Look Rotten / 


\t first glance, the selling of ripe apples has little to 
do with the keeping of bees, yet I'll venture a story about 
the subject for the lesson it gives. Some gossipy chap, in 
England, started a yarn the gist of which is that Yankee 
and other enterprising American apple growers’ used 
arsenate of lead to spray their apple trees. The story was 
garnished with the suggestion that apples from such trees 
might be dangerous to eat. Presto—the sale of imported 
American apples hit the toboggan until it became hard 
to sell them on the English market. 

Another story about as good is of oysters. Sick oysters 
were found in the oyster beds and the newspapers started 
to bulletin the fact. Oysters became hard to sell and 
some of the larger shippers of this morsel tightened their 
belts until the scare passed off. 

To show how this gives a lesson to honey producers, 
there is the yarn of a honey salesman, who is a friend 
of mine, to the effect that he has just been refused orders 
»y several large buyers of honey because the story is out 
that bees have disease and the beekeepers are fighting to 
save themselves from it. Just how far will this go? 

It is a lesson in publicity. Newspapers are for news, 
and sick bees make good news, but they do not promote 
honey sales. There has been a great deal of space in 
the past several years in the press devoted to stories 
about bee disease and inspection work. Housewives are 
getting scared of honey. It constitutes a real danger to 
beekeeping, and those of us who are at all dependent on 
honey selling for a part of our bread and butter must 
correct the mistake. 

There are very few good newspaper stories about 
honey as a food. Any good beekeeper has a honey story 
in his system and it can be easily passed on to the local 
paper. Its columns should never be given over to any 
part of disease propaganda, as this is strictly matter for 
weekeepers and not for honey eaters. 
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Twenty Centuries Ago 


XHE magazine L’Apiculture Belge 
| publishes in its February number 
a very interesting sketch of the life 
of Virgil. Since Virgil was one of 
the first writers on bees, this may 
interest our readers. The sketch is 
by Mr. A. Mousty. 

About half a century before Christ, 
when Julius Cewsar and his legions 
were conquering Gaul, there was in 
his army a young Mantuan, with 
dark hair and a contemplative face, 
by the name of Publius Virgilius 
Maro. He was not a good soldier. 
Disliking the occupation of war, he 
returned to his studies at Rome. 
However, his military recollections 
permitted him later to describe scenes 
of battles in such a live way that his 
poems, twenty centuries after the 
disappearance of Ceasar and_ his 
legions, are still the foundation of 
education in our atheneums and col- 
leges. 

Virgil was born seventy years be- 
fore Christ, in Mantua, near the Po. 
There lived the purest of the Roman 
race, the purest of the peninsula; 
there they preserved the finest Ro- 
man traditions and virtues. At the 
foot of the snowy Alps the race had 
greater imagination than in_ the 
South, and the district sent to Rome 
the best of its youth, strong, intelli- 
gent and not corrupted by the vices 
of the city. 

Publius Virgilius Maro was reared 
on his father’s farm and followed 
the customary labors of children. He 
watched the flocks; the sheep, the 
cows, the goats; the rearing of horses 
had no secrets for him, and his meals 
were goat milk and cheese. There 
he became acquainted with bees and 
took care of colonies in wicker hives 
similar to those that may still be seen 
in the Ardennes. All these rural 
scenes were later reproduced in his 
poems. 

However, he succeeded no better 
in this than in the career of a sol- 
dier, and his father sent him to Rome 
for his education. 

This was a critical period in the 
civilization and the history of Rome 
as well as in the history of the world. 
Currents were forming which were 
to bring about the fall of Cwsar and 
the destruction of the empire. But 
in the course of his life in Rome, 
Virgil was to _ recollect the tri- 
umphant growth of the city, since 
its creation by Romulus, the child 
who had been suckled by a she-wolf. 

He studied Roman law, but soon 
abandoned it to go and study phi- 
losophy at Naples. There he met the 
ablest people of the time; but he was 
not even fitted for a_ philosopher. 
Running about the countryside, meet- 
ing shepherds and goatherds, crossing 
“ascades and streams, he began to 
write his ‘“Eclogues,’” rural songs 
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which drew attention upon him. 
Mecenas, prime minister of Octavian, 
induced him to leave the countryside 
for a city near Naples. There the 
poet was enabled to hear the concerts 
where his own works were sung and 
where he became the people’s favor- 


ite. But he was not satisfied and 
returned to Naples, where, sitting 
before the blue bay, before the 
smoking Vesuvius, he w >te the poem 
which was to be calle his greatest 
work, the A£neid. 

It was at the suggestion of his 
friend Mecenas that he undertook 
the writing of the Georgics. Agricul- 
ture was decadent. War had com- 


pelled the neglect of it. The soldiers, 
on their return from the army, had 
no longer any taste for farming. The 
Georgics of Virgil became a_ uni- 
versal guide for agriculture, and 
now, although more scientific meth- 
ods are followed, the Georgics 
still read, owing to their perfect 
poetry and their charming picture of 
country life. 

The Georgics comprise four books. 
The first treats of rural life, pastoral 
astronomy and meterological signs; 
the second treats of trees and espe- 
cially of the cultivation of the grape- 
vines; the third of horses and flocks, 
but the fourth treats exclusively of 
apiculture. 

The utilization of an entire 
for the question of apiculture indi- 
cates the relative importance of bee- 
keeping at that time. The apiaries 
which produced several hundred- 
weight of honey were not rare, and 
beeswax was an important article of 
commerce, especially in Sicily and 
Corsica. The Romans used a great 
quantity of it in their naval construc- 
tions. 

The fourth book of the Georgies is 
one of the best works to read after 
one has assimilated the present 
knowledge of apiculture. It is then 
only that one can appreciate the 
errors and the puerility of Virgil, 
while for the lover of poetry nothing 


are 


book 


will prove more pleasant than the 
Georgics. Virgil was one of the an- 
cestors of the Latin race. 


Correction in ‘Factors in 
Swarming” 

We have a letter from Mr. Pering 
concerning his article in the May 
number on “Factors in Swarming,’ 
on page 228, in which he says: 

“In looking over the article I find 
at the top of page 228, in the third 


column, I have left out the word 
“fed.”’ It should read ‘and to seal 
the cells in which the fed honey was 
stored.” 

Also in the fourth paragraph, the 


third column, it reads, “The queen- 


would build drone-comb ir 
every nook and corner, even beneatt 
the bottom board.’”’ That  botton 
board should have been bottom bar 
There is quite a difference betweer 
building beneath bottom boards anc 
bottom bars of brood frames.” 


less bees 


Please keep these corrections ir 
mind when going over the article 
again. 


The Only Good “Diseased” 
Bees are Dead Bees 


Mr. Leroy F. Baxter’s two-year 
course in the school of experienc 
with a tuition fee of $3,000 ought t 
be a profitable investment for all who 
read the story that Mr. Baxter has 
so well written for the May number 
of the American Bee Journal (page 
217). It is sometimes a very profit 
able thing to know what not to do 


In regard to the cost of treating 
infected combs, an outfit for the use 
of water-formalin solution can _ bs 
procured for less than $50, including 
the solution. The beekeeper already 
owns an_ extractor and a_ steam- 
heated uncapping knife, and he prob- 
ably owns a gasoline blow torch. This 
is all the equipment needed to do a 
thorough job of eradicating foul- 
brood from combs and hives so that 
they can be returned to service in 
safety. 


The principal result of an experi- 
ment of the kind described in Mr. 
Baxter’s article will be the convincing 
of those who already believe that 
there is no dependence to be put in 
any form of formaldehyde treatment 
for foulbrood. Certainly the cost of 
treating diseased combs with for- 
maldehyde gas seems to be prohibi- 
tive, 

In regard to shaking diseased bees, 
Mr. Baxter seems to have overlooked 
the fact that those who claim success 
in any degree for this method of com- 
batting American foulbrood recom- 
mend shaking on starters, and not on 
drawn 

One fact stands out clearly as a 
result of Mr. Baxter’s experiments, 
and that is the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory results with any method 
of treating foulbrood that involves 
the saving of the colony of bees. As 
long as the bees are alive and abov: 
ground, they menace and a 
problem. If the bees are gassed as 
as disease is found, everything 
else can be handled safely; and if 
the proper scientific methods of treat 


combs. 


are a 


soon 


ment are used, everything wort) 
saving can be saved. Compared t 
the value of good, straight combs 


built on wired sheets of foundation 
the cost of treatment is nominal. 


R. B. M. 
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More About Chinese Vitex 
Trees 
By Adam Scott 


With all plants, as with all grain 
and vegetables and manufactured 
products that are new, a certain 
amount of experimenting must be 
done to determine the value and best 
methods of production. The Chinese 
vitex tree is one of the most won- 
derful nectar-producing plants yet 
discovered. Specialists and biologists 
are agreed on the great value of this 
tree to the bee world. However, in 
all the dozen years or more that the 
first few trees were introduced in the 
United States none of the trees in 
all that time have produced young 
commercial trees, so that the benefit 
was confined to the three or four 
owners of mature trees and the forty 
or more states with their half million 
beekeepers were not benefited. Only 
recently have these difficulties been 
overcome, and the vitex trees are 
here to stay and in merchantable 
quantities. I have shipped trees this 
year to almost every state in the 
United States and to Canada, Eng- 
land, Cuba, Haiti and Porto Rico. 

The many inquiries and questions 
that are continually coming in from 
all these countries and states is what 
prompted me to write this article, 
hoping it will in a general way an- 
swer many of these inquiries and also 


assist and benefit those who have 
started growing these trees. 

There always is and must be an 
experimental stage with all new 


things to develop properly and learn 
their special characteristics, so that 
I could not always answer _intelli- 
gently. Special variety in this case 
means much. There are several va 
rieties of vitex trees just as in clover. 
The three great nectar producers are 
red, white and sweet clovers. The 
red is perhaps the largest producer 
of nectar. It is grown in almost all 
countries, blooms profusely, but is 
entirely worthless to bee and bee- 
keepers. The other two are splendid 
bee feed, but do not last but a short 
time. 

The vitex blooms profusely from 
early spring until frost. This is a 
very valuable characteristic of the 
vitex trees. I received recently a 
letter of inquiry from a gentleman 
in the Depariment of Biology at 
Foochow, China. One of his several 
inquiries was why the vitex trees that 
grow wild and on their campus and 
bloomed profusely, but their bees, 
Chinese and Italian, both of which 
strains he kept, did not gather nectar 
from these flowers. I could only sug- 
gest that perhaps the climate had 
something to do with it, that we had 
some trees here in the extreme south- 
ern edges of the United States that 
acted the same. 

I hope now that I the 


am giving 


‘or August, IQ 30 


gentleman a more intelligent answer 
when I say the trouble as I have fig- 
ured the fault is entirely in the 
variety of the vitex, the same as the 
red clover, the petals being too long 
for the bees to reach the nectar. One 
other inquiry from a gentleman in 
Washington, D. C., helps much to 
prove my theory. He says he has a 
vitex tree several years old that 
blooms profusely, but that the bees 
not gather nectar from it except 
during a very long dry spell, and then 
they work on the bloom. This to me 
seems conc’’.sive that the extremely 
dry period the petals to be 
stunted and of shorter length, so that 
the can reach the nectar. I 
hope both these gentlemen read this 
and will better understand the con- 
clusion I gave at the time of answer- 
ing. I think variety, both in clovers 


do 


auses 


bees 


and vitex trees, gives the best solu- 
tion. 

I want to refer to another charac- 
teristic of the vitex tree for the bene- 
fit of all who have and will commence 
growing these trees: that in the 
spring some of the young trees will 
appear as though winter killed and 
look perfectly dead, except near the 
ground, where they will start coming 
out. Don’t cut off the dead part, as 
you would with any other tree, for 
as the sap comes up it brings life 
back to the dead part an inch at a 
time. I watched a little tree about 
one year old, five feet high. It 
seemed perfectly dead except near 
the ground, and is now leafed out 
to within six inches of the top, and 
some of the limbs already have a 

(Continued on page 401) 


Ceramics and Bees 





frequent 


constitutes a 
decoration in 

understands what it 
But we have not until 
wit. any design that 
culture in the 
Spain, whose 
of Alecora, 
Manises, has 


The bee 
motif for 
and everyone 
symbolizes. 
recently met 
made allusion to 
antique ceramics of 
pottery, especially that 
Paterne, Talavera and 
been distinguished for its naturalistic 
art. 

Quite possibly it is accounted for 
by the fact that it is extremely diffi- 


the arts, 


bee 





FP 


, Sz 





cult to paint insects so minute, 
though in the eighteenth century 
ceramics of eastern Spain one fre 
quently sees the neuropteran and 


butterfly motifs. 

The designs, done by women usual 
ly, in the Manise potteries, offer, in 
that period, a curious style in which 
the simplicity of line achieves a rare 
harmony with the fantastic dispro- 
portions and the vivid but skillfully 
combined colors. 


The accompanying engravings are 


of three eighteenth century plates 
from Manises and Ribesalbes that I 
have, through rare good fortune, 


added recently to my collection. 
One represents a hive and near it 
a bee-eater with a sprig in its bill; 
the second two hives against a rising 
sun, with bees swarming about it. In 
the third appears a straw hive whim- 
sically adorned with vegetaple motifs. 
I do not know whether there are 
other pieces decorated with bees. I 
can only say that I have never seen 
any examples except these. 
Jose Chocomeli, 
Carcagente, Spain. 
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Doings in the Northwest 


By N. N. Dodge 
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“Prudence Penny’’ Backs Honey 


Honey and the beekeeping indus- 


try have been receiving an unusual 
amount of publicity in the Pacific 
Northwest this spring. Miss Ber- 


nice Reddington, of the ‘Prudence 
Penny,’ or Homemakers’ Department 
of the Seattle Post Intelligencer, has 
become greatly interested in honey 
and has tested out numerous honey 
recipes in the Prudence’ Penny 
kitchen. Many of these honey recipes 
have been demonstrated to house- 
wives and have been published in the 
Prudence Penny column of the Post 
Intelligencer, which has a wide cir- 
culation in Washington. An editorial 
urging the increased use of honey 
because of its health values and also 
because of the needs of the 
keeping industry was carried by the 
same newspaper late in June. 


bee- 


0 


Three Hundred and _ Seventy-four 
Papers Carry the Honey Story 
The Washington State Chamber of 

Commerce has shown a desire to 
bring to the attention of the public 
the health values of honey. An article 
exploiting the virtues of honey and 
pointing out the value of Washington 
bees to the agriculture of the state, 
written by Miss R. Neumann Le- 
febvre, was published in three hun- 
dred and seventy-four Washington 
newspapers. Miss Lefebvre, who is 
connected with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, states that there is a demand 
for information regarding worthy 
products such as honey, and that she 
will place other articles about the 
beekeeping industry in Washington 
publications in the future. 


O 


Honey Recipes Over KOMO 

“The Way to a Man’s Heart” is 
the title of a program broadcast each 
morning over radio station KOMO of 
Seattle. Recipes for dishes guaran- 
teed to please any husband comprise 
the bulk of the program, which is 
handled in a very interesting manner 
by Miss Helen Molloy, of KOMO. 
Two or three honey recipes are given 
each week by Miss Molloy, who feels 
that a greater use of honey in the 
kitchen would do much to provide 
tastier meals, more easily prepared. 

QoO- 

‘“‘Honey Spred” Has a Welcome 

A new product known as “Honey 
Spred’”’ has been put on the market 
by Miss Rooneymae Benson, of Se- 
attle. Very similar in appearance to 
finely granulated honey, ‘Honey 
Spred”’ is lardlike in texture and de- 
licious in flavor. The recipe, which 
originated in Germany, requires a 
relatively large amount of honey. 
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Miss Benson has already established 
her product in half a hundred 
cery including one chain sys- 
tem. 


vLro- 
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Fireweed Yields Well 
According to Mr. Fred Mandery, 
well-known beekeeper of Tenino, 
Washington, Grays Harbor beekeep- 
ers anticipate a normal crop from 
fireweed this In the Wynoo- 
chee Valley, where there are approxi- 
mately four thousand 
bees, the flow from fireweed is from 
ten days to two weeks later than in 
the northern portions 
Washington. Mr. Mandery believes 
that average yields will be obtained 
throughout the fireweed 

the Pacific Slope. 


season. 


colonies of 


of western 


regions of 


oO 
A Shipload of Bees 
The arrival of a shipload of 
attracted considerable attention at 
Hoquiam, Washington, on June 13. 
Mr. W. L. Cox, veteran beekeeper of 
southwestern Washington, brought by 


bees 


boat 256 colonies of bees from 
southern California. The bees, un- 
der the management of Roy Cox, 


were purchased in California, where 
they were placed in the orange dis- 
tricts. After the orange honey was 
extracted, the bees were moved to 
the alfalfa to store sufficient nectar 
to last them during the five-day voy- 


age to Washington. Unfortunately 
insufficient nectar was obtained, so 
that it was necessary to feed the 


bees during the trip. Several days 
of rough weather added to the diffi- 
culties encountered. Stevedores re- 
moving the cargo of the ‘Point 
Loma” at Hoquiam were given a 
warm reception by bees which had 
escaped from the hives during the 
voyage, and some trouble was found 
in unloading. Mr. Cox moved the 
bees into the fireweed, but does not 
anticipate much surplus from them 
this season. 
o=— () 
Storage and Grading in Transit to 
Include Spokane 

Announcement has been made by 
Mr. H. G. Toll, chairman of the 
Transit Freight Bureau, that storage 
in transit and grading in transit 
privileges on honey have been ex- 
tended to include Spokane, Washing- 
ton. Northwest beekeepers who ship 
honey by way of Spokane are pleased 
to learn of this privilege, which pro- 
vides them with grading and storage 
opportunities at the regular through 
shipment rates. 


— () 
Bees Kill Horses 
Two horses were killed and two 


men severely stung by bees on the 





farm of Mr. Ellis Bounds, of Yakima, 
Washington, on July 8. 
neighboring rancher were accused by 
Mr. Bounds of attacking the men and 
team, and an effort will be made 
through the sheriff’s office to induce 
the beekeeper to move his yard to a 
distant part of his farm. 


3ees of a 


Now Fruit Growers Scrap tor 
the Services of the Bee 


Life, for the California beekeeper, 


is just one thing after another. If 
it isn’t one thing, it is two. First, 
there are the peach orchardists in 
parts of southern California who 


shortage of 
seems that the little 
like their 


blame the bees for the 
their crops. It 
ladies of the hive, 
of the human race, prefer orange 
blossoms to peach bloom, and_ will 
not visit the peach until the 
flow of nectar is over. So 
the growers of left in 
the lurch. 


sister 


trees 
orange 


peaches are 


Every year the peach grower waits 
anxiously for the arrival of his little 
friends, the honeybee, to pollinate his 
trees; but this year the exceptional 
amount of bloom, and_ the 
peculiar weather conditions, 
a heavy, rapid flow of orange honey, 
so that the bees were delayed in thei: 
arrival at the peach orchards, and 
when they finally arrived it was too 
late for them to do their best work. 
As a consequence, the blame for a 
short peach crop lies at the door of 
the beehive. 

This accusation is so different from 
the old, discarded belief that 
were responsible for injury to ripened 
fruit that it is worthy of comment. 
Fruit growers have learned that, in- 
stead of being a liability, the honey- 
may be counted as one of his 
greatest and that they hav: 
much in common with the producers 
of honey. In this pleasant relation 
ship we have a fine illustration of the 
beneficent theory of cooperation. 


R. B. M. 
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Grace Briggs Knows W hen 
Honey Is Good 


“Sunday morning breakfast should 
be a festive meal for the office work- 
Spread the table in all its glory 
this one morning of the week when 
there is time to enjoy the meal 
leisurely and lazily. End with 
waffles piping hot, thickly spread 
with butter and served with. honey.” 
Thus Briggs, in the Chicago 
Daily News, gives a specific time and 
suggestion. In these days, when so 
many people grab a cup of coffee and 
dash for work, food merchandisers, 
like the ham advertisers, are aiming 
at the one day a week when food is 
on the breakfast table. 

Pr. H. 


ers. 


Grace 


Madison. 
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Those Stacks — (June Cover) 


How Are They Ventilated? 


I am filled with wonder when | 
ee pictures of beekeepers on step- 
adders, putting on the twentieth 
Langstroth body or the thirtieth shal- 
ow. I do not mean that I am filled 
vith wonder at the crop, because “‘if 
you will only come out and build up 
i homestead on the Prairie and Mid- 
land railroad (write for literature), 
you will get such crops regularly.” 

What beats me is the ventilation. 
Here in southern Virginia, with our 
poor little, piffling crops, ventilation 
is a problem. Some attack it by 
never nailing the back strip on the 
deep side of the bottom board, pull- 
ing it out in May and giving the bees 
a back entrance as well as a front 
one. Some place small cubic blocks 
under the corners of the bottom 
Langstroth. In addition to these, it 
is a growing practice here to start 
the third Langstroth, ‘or first super 
that is put on above our permanent 
double bodies, by pulling it back 
from the hive front enough to leave 
an opening as wide as the tin rabbet. 


Additional supers are built up on 
this first receding one; if necessary, 
you can make the stack an- 
other step and get still more ventila- 
tion. 


recede 


Objectors at say that they 
could not have driving showers pour- 
ing into their hives. It doesn’t hap- 
pen. The rain falls into the tin rab- 
bets, overflows, and runs down the 
ends and out the entrance. Prac- 
tically it works out quite satisfac- 
torily, whatever may be the _ theo- 
retical objections. 


With these devices and a 
board of rough lumber with a rock 
on the top, We manage to keep our 
contemptible little stacks fairly 
and well ventilated. 


once 


shade 


cool 


Are you surprised, therefore, that 


I am wondering at these immense 
stacks? They have not one single 


ventilating device that I can see. A 
cushion of hot air, obtained by 
placing six empty hive bodies as an 
attic, is not a bad idea. A ground 
floor is often pleasantly cool when the 
attic is hot. If you had six or eight 
empty attics, all the better. This is 
just a passing idea and not by any 
means an unworthy suggestion. 


John Protheroe, Virginia. 


(You are quite correct. Those big 
tacks were only meant for show. 
Very few people leave the crop on 
ll the time. Our way to ventilate 

to raise the hive at the bottom, in 
front, about two or three inches. 


Staggering of the supers will do for 


like 
Ed.) 


little while here, but we don’t 
» leave them that way long. 
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More Adventures < 
By Aunt 


then 
changed 


Four children with 


who is a beekeeper, ar« 


Synopsis: 
cunt, 
by a fairy bee into bee fairy children 
Today 


1 
bees, 


and allowed to visit the 


they hear about bee princesses, 


Chapter 7 
shall we get to see the 
Doris May timidly. 
royal 


“And 
Queen?” 
“Does 
court?” 
Fleet 
“T bet 
laughed 
"Pe 
skirt 
grin. 


asked 
really have a 
Mildred. 
nodded. 


she 
inquired 
Wing 
she doesn’t wear a crown,” 
Robert. 
make her brother carry her 
tails!” Dickey with a 
The children all giggled at that, 
well remembered the 
when 


grumbled 


for how 
May Day celebration at school 
Mildred had 
Dickey, to his 
of her 
train. 

““Maybe 
peter, 
with 


t} ey 


and 
Was one 


her long 


been the queen 


aisgust, 


irried 


grea 


pages and < 


she’ll let 


Robe 5 i 


her trum- 
Mildred 


at the school 


you be 
uggested 
a giggle, for cele- 
bration Robert had consider- 
able pride in being the May Queen’s 
chief 


} 
cen 


herald. 


I do not think she would care fo1 
a trumpeter today,’”’ replied Fleet 
Wing with a smile. ‘Nor does she 
wear a crown nor have a long trail, 


carefully attended 


her 


but she is always 


by what may be called royal 
court.”’ 
“| believe I'd like to he 


of queen,” remarked Mildred 


that kind 


thought- 


fully, ‘“‘but I didn’t like being a queen 
at school. My crown kept slipping 
about and I kept tepping on my 
dress oe 

“Yes, and once Dickey nearly fell 
over her trail,” added Doris May. 
“But to be queen of the bees that 
would be fun.” 

Fleet Wing smiled. ‘No, I do not 
think it could be called fun, although 
we attend to her every need. You 
see, we keep our queen very busy 
laying eggs, and if she does not keep 
our colony built up strong with young 
bees, or if she grows old or feeble, 
we raise another 

“But I thought” interrupted 
Dickey, “I thought the queen ruled 
the colony = 





l lira 

N ! i@al t { i ! aken 
l n tha crept o the mi i ot 
rie veal avo etore they knew 
mucti it bees | C4 rulk the 
queen, and if ne l i queen from 

me ¢ er color that out Lady Bes 
keeper gives us, and we do not like 
her or want her, we get rid of her. 
Or, if she does not trust us and acts 
! a ] ve ma kill her.” 

Bu posing she i baby queen 
ou raised ve ired Dor May. 

If she our very own queen, and 
only one we have ve take the 
‘ care of her we ¢a feeding het 
ind keeping her beautifully neat, and 
carefull cleaning nd preparing 
( C1 cell for het l he C4 l! 
O v"¢ ve are good to our queen, 
Lor n nel depend the life of the 
colon ] W ¢ DEE i e ruler 


‘Then,’ asked Robert, “is all a 
to lay 


‘Yes, to lay tne eggs, that we may 


have abundance of baby bees to grow 
and continue to kes the house and 
yet W er and nectar and »p len and 
keep ou colony roing,’” re | lied Fleet 
Wit 
Out eacnel a tne queer hee 
Was tne n ner ol ne ! sald 
Mildre 
“So she in a wa is I «¢ 
plained to you befor he bees tha 
ire nurses and secrete tl bee milk 
re ilso mothers Loste mother 
you might call then for, althougt 
they do not la ( a the queen 
ey pre ire the food for the habic 
thing the queen cannot d So vou 
ef \ De nave I ( vo kine 
f 1 hei while i | inderstand, 
a nal have ¢ | e kind. 
Phe irning to Yellow Band, who 
A ne Fleet Wit aid: **Will you 
r¢ kind a to asl i her mayesti 
oul re i motnel can I eC 1lve our 
guest toda And a \ llow fand 
nodded and disappears their lide 
turnes to the chil I nd 11d 
Take a d look a hese royal 
radle Even when our queer 
mother is at her best, young and vi 
rou ve usually have a few of thes« 
roya cradle about, but when the 
oneyflow ] on or wher ome fou 
(Continued on page 405) 
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Cornering the Microbes of the Apiary—Part Three 


Fungi Associated With the Bechive and the Honeybee 


Pers the many forms of plant 


life, none are more interesting 


to observe than the great group of 
fungi. Most of us would hardly as- 


sociate bacteria yeasts, molds, mil- 
dews, rusts, smuts, mushrooms, toad- 
stools, puffballs and others with such 
forms of plant life as potatoes, wheat, 
oats, shrubs and trees, but to the 
biologist such an association is quite 
clear. Certain definite characters ex- 
ist which make it easy for the bot- 
anist to separate each group of plants 
one from another, and so we find the 
fungi classified as forms of plant life, 
capable of developing and 
ducing, but without roots, 
leaves. 

Fungi are for the most part color- 
less and are without the chlorophyll 
found in the leaves of our higher 
plants. Chlorophyll produces’ the 
green in the leaves of plants and is 
necessary in conjunction with sun- 
light for the production of our carbo- 
hydrates (the sugars and starches), 
which are essential in the food of all 
plants and animals. The fungi lack- 
ing these characteristics must there- 
fore sustain themselves on the essen- 
tials of life produced in other plants 
or animals, and so the fungi live as 
parasites on living plants and animals 
or as saprophytes on dead plant and 
animal tissues. 

Fungi, including the bacteria, are 
well known to all of us, but we may 
not recognize them as such. Tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever, and the foul- 
brood diseases of bees are caused by 
well-known forms of bacteria. Bread 


repro- 
stems or 


molds, wine yeasts and fermenting 
honey, when examined under the 
microscope, are seen to contain 
masses of fungal filaments or single 
cells. ‘‘Mildews,’”’ wheat and corn 


smut, barberry rust, potato scab and 
apple scab are all caused by fungi. 
Fungi develop by cell division or 
budding, and in most form 
spores. Instead of roots, the higher 
fungi have long filament-like threads 
of cells joined end to end, and these 
penetrate into the mass upon which 
they are developing and absorb the 
food they need. 
duced which 


cases 


Spore sacs are pro- 
contain great numbers 
of spores. Like the seed pods of 
higher plants, the spore sacs com- 
monly burst open and the spores are 
thrown into the air and spread by 


air currents. 
Moldy combs in the beehive are 
also due to fungi, and now it de- 


velops that there are several of these 
molds that may cause the death of 
adult and larval bees. For conveni- 
ence of discussion and an easier un- 
derstanding for our readers, we are 
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By H. F. Wilson and G. E. Marvin 
going to discuss the fungi of the 
apiary as molds, bacteria, and yeasts. 

Many strains of molds, bacteria 
and yeasts occur in the beehive and 
about the apiary, and spores of 
molds, bacteria and yeasts may at all 
times be found within the alimentary 
tract of the bee. 

“Mold Fungi” 

“Mold fungi’ are close relatives of 
yeasts and bacteria, and some species 
found growing under the same 
conditions as bacteria and yeasts. 


are 





A plated culture of the yeasts that has 
become contaminated with mold growth. The 
ma!l white colonies are yeasts from honey. 
The large powdery masse are mold growth 
Chis is one of the common molds that 


develops on various kinds of food. 


Certain species are able to grow 
under a wide range of conditions, and 
are constantly found upon all kinds 
of decaying matter. 


They differ from bacteria’ by 
having a more complex growth of 


threads, 
more or 


branched 
chains of 


consisting of 


less cylindrical 
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Yeasts contaminated with the growing 
filament (hyphae) of molds enlarged about 
twelve hundred times. Note that the mold 
growth has spread all through the gelatin in 
which the yeasts are mounted 


cells united end to end. These 
branches are called “hyphe.” Their 
spores are produced in countless 


numbers and are carried by air cur- 
rents from the mother plant to all 
parts of a room, and are everywhere 
present in the air during the months 
when conditions are favorable for 
growth. 

The powdery appearance observed 
on the surface of mold is usually due 
to the millions of spores cast off. 

The growth starts from a single 
microscopic cell, but grows in all di- 


rections until it covers the entire 
surface area of the material upon 
which it is found. 

Molds are quite common, and a 


few are important because of their 
power of fermentative action. Others 
are capable of causing diseases of 
man and animals. The common molds 
are white, red, black or green in 
color. 

A few species are thought to cause 
diseases of plants, and one species is 
responsible for a fatal pneumonia of 
pigeons. Other species of molds are 
useful in converting starch to alcohol. 
Other species are used in the ripening 
process of Roquefort and Camenbert 
cheese. 

Recent investigations by Dr. C. E. 
Burnside at the University of Michi- 
gan and the Bee Culture Laboratory 
at Washington show that both para- 
sitic and saprophytic fungi, known to 
the layman as “molds,’’ are common 
in the apiaries of American bee- 
keepers. In the Michigan Academy 
of Science, Arts and Letters, Vol. 
VIII, 1927, pages 59 to 86, Mr. Burn- 
side published a paper on the sapro- 


phytic fungi associated with the 
honeybee, and more recently, in 
Technical Bulletin No. 149, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture, a fine 
and well-illustrated discussion of the 
fungus diseases of the honeybee has 
been made by Mr. Burnside. 

Mr. Burnside has made an exten- 
sive survey of the fungi found asso- 
ciated with the honeybee. These 
may be classified under two headings: 
first, saprophytic fungi, and, second, 
pathogenic fungi. Saprophytic fungi 
are those that exist within the hive 
without causing injury to the honey- 
bee, and are not considered parasitic. 
Of the pathogenic fungi, of disease- 
producing fungi, there are a number 
that infect the bees themselves and 
sometimes cause serious losses. 

The spores of fungi are scattered 
everywhere in nature, and the bees 
in search of nectar are constantly 
coming in touch with them, and large 
numbers of them attach themselves 
to the body of the bee and are there- 
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Bees infected and killed by one of the molds 


(After C. E. Burnside, Tech 


fore carried into the hive. Many of 
the spores, of course, enter the diges- 
tive tract of the honeybee, and if 
they are the pathogenic type may 
germinate in the bee either before 
or after death and spread through 
the body tissues of the bee. 


The saprophytic fungi that develop 
within the hive, on the combs and 
dead bees, find conditions ideal be- 
cause of the various kinds of organic 
food furnished by honey, pollen and 
the animal tissues of bees. With sat- 
isfactory moisture and temperature 
conditions, the spores of the fungi 
develop rapidly and quickly spread. 
Moisture is very necessary for the 
development of these fungi, and we 
therefore find them occurring more 
abundantly in regions of great hu- 
midity. It is therefore not uncom- 
mon, in the Middle West, to find 
combs that are covered with “mil- 
dew” of various types. And fre- 
quently these fungi develop to such 
an extent on pollen and dead bees 
in the cells that the combs are ren- 
dered unfit for use. 


It is therefore well for beekeepers 
always to store their brood combs in 
dry rooms during the winter or in 
a honey house or barn during the 
winter months, where the tempera- 
ture is too low for the development 
of spores. 


Beekeepers who have not already 
received a copy of Technical Bulletin 
No. 149 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, on ‘‘Fungus Diseases of 
the Honeybee,” by C. E. Burnside, 
should write to the Apicultural Labo- 
ratory for a copy. Although the bul- 
letin is of a technical nature, it is 
easy to understand, and the very ex- 
cellent’ illustrations should give any 
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gull. 149, U. S. D. A., 1930) 


reader an accurate idea of what the 
fungus diseases of the honeybee are 
like. Fungus diseases were found to 
develop both on the brood and the 
adult bees, both from within the ali- 
mentary tract and from the surface 
of the body. The growing filaments 
of the fungi entering the body tis- 
sues of the bees penetrate to all parts 
and slowly cause a disintegration of 
muscles and living tissues. 


Husking Mittens for Smoker 
Fuel 


I exchange pails of honey for worn- 
out cotton flannel husking mittens. I 
have corn huskers save them for me. 
They make swell fuel for the bee 
smoker, if you live in the corn belt. 

Roy E. Trunk, Minnesota. 


Fruit, Bees Keep A. K. Whid- 
den Busy at San Jacinto 


Crop and weather conditions for 
the extreme southern end of the state 
of California are reflected in a letter 
from Mr. A. K. Whidden, who is one 
of the leading beekeepers of the 
state. He says: “The orange flow 
was short, but quite rapid at times; 
reported about fifty pounds average. 
I did not move to the orange this 
year. Black sage is going rapidly, 
and so far has yielded nothing on my 
locations. White sage, though look- 
ing better than for the past two 
years, does not look like a crop to 
me. Wild buckwheat looks well 
everywhere, but I am afraid it will 
suffer from lack of April rains.” 

Mr. Whidden must be a busy as 
well as an efficient beekeeper, for he 
speaks of the “cares and worries of 
trying to run 875 colonies in twelve 
apiaries without help.”” He says fur- 
ther: “I raised 600 cells during the 
month of April, and hope to make 
about 400 increase before the white 
sage starts, but I am afraid that the 
cloudy weather will cause the bees 
to tear down some of my cells. They 
have fought and robbed terribly the 
last few days.” 

In addition to the cares and labors 
in connection with those twelve apia 
ries, Mr. Whidden has a fruit ranch 
near San Jacinto, in Riverside Coun 
ty, and he also gives a_ great deal 
of time to county apiary inspection 
work. One of these days, he is going 
to break into print and tell us how, 
single handed, he does enough work 
to keep four men and several boys 
busy all the time. Any up-to-date 
bee man, as Mr. Whidden undoubt- 
edly is, who can do all of this must 
have methods, short-cuts, and systems 
of doing things with bees that would 
be valuable for the beekeeping world 
to know. R. B. M. 





Dissected abdomens of bees that had died from ar 
(Aspergillius mycosis) 


infection of a 
(After Burnside) 








The Long Life of the Queen 


By J. E. Crane 


HEN we first look into the won- 

ders of a colony of bees, there 
are some things that arrest our at- 
tention and stir up our interest, such 
as the ability of the queen to lay 
eggs that will hatch workers or 
drones as she wills; the arrest of sex 
development in workers; the ability 
of the workers to prepare from honey 
and pollen food for the young larve 
or royal jelly for the queen-cells, or 
it may be wax for the building of 
their combs. 

Nothing seems more wonderful 
than the development of the queen. 
Starting from the same humble 
origin as the workers, a fertile egg, 
her whole nature has been changed 
to fit her for the part she is to play 
in the economy of the hive. Not only 
so, but she has the prospect of out- 
living her sisters many times, it may 
be one, two, three, or four years. I 
had one queen of unusual quality 
that I kept track of by her clipped 
wing for nearly or quite five years. 
She had, indeed, outlived her useful- 
ness, but she lived on, while a daugh- 
ter attended to the laborious duty of 
laying eggs. 

It is very difficult for us to under- 
stand the significance of the length- 
ened life of the queen, for the life 
of the longest lived queen is but a 
small fraction of the average age of 
man and does not seem of much con- 
sequence. Let us see if we can trans- 
late the age of a queenbee into terms 
of human life and thus better know 
its full significance. 

Suppose we set the average age of 
the worker bee at three months. It 
seems quite probable that more die 
before this age than live beyond it. 
If a queenbee lives two years, it 
would be eight times as long as the 
average worker, or if she lives four 
years, as some do, it would be sixteen 
times that of the worker bee. 

“Now the average age of man is at 
present, I believe, not far from sixty 
years. If we multiply this by eight, 
the gain that a two-year queen has 
over a worker, we will find that a 
man would have to live four hundred 
and eighty years, and we are at once 
reminded of those old antediluvian 
patriarchs about whom we read and 
wondered when we were children. If 
a queen lived to be four years old, it 
would be sixteen times the average 
age of a worker, and if a man lived 
sixteen times the average, he would 
be nine hundred and sixty years old 
and only outlived by Methuselah by 
nine years. Did those old patriarchs 
have some kind of food that gave 
them their vigor and long life that 
has now perished from the earth like 
many forms of life? Who can tell? 

What concerns us more just now 
is the cause of the long average life 
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of queenbees. Someone may say 
that it is for the good of the colony 
that the queen lives longer than 
workers, and nature has so ordered 
or decreed that they so live. But 
this does not explain. Is it because 
of the more complete sex develop- 
ment of queens that gives them this 
longer lease of life? It does not 
seem probable that this has much to 
do with it, as many fertile queens 
are short lived. 


Are they fed a larger amount of 
vitamins than the workers during 
their larval life? Both get their vita- 
mins through honey and pollen alike. 
Is it because the queen develops in 
a cell with the mouth opening down- 
ward so the chrysalis stands on its 
head as it were? The care the work- 
ers take to build queen-cells in this 
way would indicate that they thought 
it very important. I do not remem- 
ber of ever seeing a queen-cell built 
in a horizontal position, yet queens 
hatched in such cells may be _ short 
lived. 

Is it because of the less laborious 
life of the queen that she lives 
longer? The workers are shorter 
lived during summer when taking 
frequent flights than in winter when 
idle. But the queen is a hard-work- 
ing bee, as she goes about day and 
night at the monotonous task of 
hunting up empty cells, examining 
them and depositing one egg in each 
cell. The production of hundreds or 
even thousands of eggs daily in her 
body must be exhausting. 

Let us look farther. Is it because 
the workers feed the queen larve on 
royal jelly? Many queens have been 
fed on this wonderful food and then 
have been short lived and nearly or 
quite worthless. But if we examine 
the cells soon after these short-lived 
queens hatch, we may notice that 
they are quite free from royal jelly, 
showing that the queen larve had 
consumed it all and perhaps gone 
hungry after the cells were sealed 
up, while if we examine the cells 
from which long-lived queens have 
just emerged, we shall doubtless find 
an abundance of royal jelly, showing 
that they have had all and more than 
they could consume, and this doubt- 
less accounts for their superior vigor, 
stamina and long life of these queens. 

The small amount of food doled 
out to the larve designed for workers 
would seem to be the reason for their 
lack of sex development, and the 
limited amount some queen larve 
receive accounts for their limited 
ability to lay eggs, and shorter lives. 

Thus we see the wisdom of using 
only queens that have developed from 
cells that have been well stored with 
royal jelly, and this can be usually 
recognized by their size and shape. 





New Illinois Bulletin on 
Honey Ice Cream 


Bulletin 345 of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the University 
of Illinois has as its title “Use of 
Honey in Ice Cream Manufacture.” 
The bulletin covers sixteen pages and 
was written by P. H. Tracy, H. A. 
Ruehe, and F. P. Sanmann of the 
Dairy Department of the University 
of Illinois, who conducted the experi- 
ment. 

The experiments were made in or- 
der to determine the effect of re- 
placing a part or all of the cane and 
beet sugar in ice cream with honey. 
Special consideration was given to 
the effect of honey on the flavor, on 
the body of the ice cream, on the 
freezing processes, on the hardening 
of the ice cream, and on its melting 
resistance. 

In all, twelve different kinds of 
honey were experimented with. 

The buckwheat honey gave the ice 
cream a caramel color and a flavor 
similar to sorghum. Basswood honey 
produced a mint flavor. The flavor 
of palmetto and _ heartsease were 
rather pungent and undesirable. Sage 
honey added an unpleasant flavor 
that lingered in the mouth. Orange 
honey gave a very mild, yet pleasant 
flavor. The ice cream sweetened 
with clover and alfalfa honey seemed 
to be the most popular among the 
judges. 

Where honey alone was used in 
sweetening, it required a percentage 
of about 18 to make a satisfactory 
sweetening agent. Although such ice 
cream was excellent, the experiment- 
ers found that, on account of the 
difficulties of hardening, etc., a small 
percentage of sugar should be added 
to the honey. 

In comparing ice cream sweetened 
with cane sugar and that sweteened 
with honey, there was little difference 
noted in the body. The honey ice 
cream seemed to be slightly smoother, 
but had a tendency to be somewhat 
crumbly. Mixtures containing honey 
were found to be successfully pas- 
teurized. The flavor of the ice cream 
varied with the flavor of the honey 
used Most fruit commonly used in 
flavoring ice cream combined very 
successfully with honey, except va- 
nilla extract, which did not seem to 
blend. 


The appendix to the bulletin con- 
tains formulas for honey ice creams. 
It is the belief of the experimenters 
and authors of the bulletin that a 
new and popular ice cream can be 
made by the use of honey. 

Anyone interested in the bulletin 
should write direct to the University 
of Illinois, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Urbana, Illinois, for their 
bulletin, No. 345, entitled “Use of 
Honey in Ice Cream Manufacture.” 
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Honey for Embalming 


One of our readers sends us the 
following, clipped from a Sunday 
paper: 


“In a manuscript of great an- 
tiquity, of Egyptian origin, there is 
a history of Alexander which con- 
tains this reference to his burial: 


“‘And Philemon, the captain of 
his hosts, prepared his body for 
burial, and he anointed it with aloes, 
and placed it in a golden coffin, and 
poured over it the honey of bees. 
Then he lifted it up and took it with 
iim, and marched by day and by 
night to the city of Alexandria, and 
he brought forth the coffin and set 
it down among the people. 


“<‘Then came Aristotle, the sage, 
together with a great many of the 
Greek philosophers who dwelt in 
Alexander’s kingdom, and each of 
them uttered some wise sayings over 
the coffin of Alexander.’ 


“If Alexander’s burial occurred at 
Alexandria, as these manuscripts 
state, it must have been carried out 
with the stately ceremony and sym- 
holism of the Greco-Egyptian period, 
which are fully described in the 
Oxyrhynchus manuscripts. 


“About a dozen of these ancient 
manuscripts mention the interesting 
fact that ‘honey of bees’ was poured 
over Alexander’s body. This was 
evidently done to preserve the re- 
mains. The honey was one of the 
most effective preservatives that 
could have been used. After a short 
time it crystallizes into an absolutely 
air-tight substance. Chemists state 
that as far as can be ascertained by 
experiment a substance preserved in 
honey would last forever. It is there- 
fore possible that the body of the 
great and beautiful Alexander may 
be found with all its tissues pre- 
served, just as he was in life.” 


Our correspondent thinks that if 
we could induce the undertakers to 
use honey again for embalming, it 
would put a great demand on our 
product. But it does not seem to us 
that honey will keep very long in 
the way suggested. 





Bees in a Flood 


In “L’Abeille des Pyrenees” they 
report the behavior of a colony of 
bees during the floods of southern 
France. The hive had been fastened 
iown with a wire, so that it was not 
lragged away by the water, but a 
lepth of water of ten inches entered 
the hive. The bees backed up into 
the super, and when the flood with- 
lrew the courageous little beasts re- 
turned to the hive and continued 
their work. At the same place a 
colony left their hive through a hole 
and went up into a tree to settle. 
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Two Thousand Years Ago 


By Fred H. Dewey 


A* schools and literary organiza- 
tions are this year celebrating 
the two thousandth anniversary of 
the birth of the Latin poet, Virgil, 
who wrote the first treatise on bees 
and beekeeping, it may be interesting 
to modern beekeepers to see what 
they knew and did in the century 
before Christ. The Latin poet’s full 
name was Publius Virgilius Maro; he 
was born 70 B. C. and died 19 B. C. 
He lived in Mantua, northern Italy, 
about twenty miles from Bologna, 
from which modern beekeepers have 
imported Italian queens for breeders. 
This poem is the Fourth Georgic, 
written upon solicitation of his friend 
and patron, Maecenas. There are 
several translations of this work of 
Virgil; perhaps the best is by Charles 
Boyd printed in Dublin in 1808. The 
Latin poem was written in hexameter 
(six feet to the line) blank verse. 
The opening of the poem, as vari- 
ously rendered, will show how the 
translators differ: 

“Next of aerial honey, gift of 
heaven, I'll sing.”—Boyd. 
“Now to honey’s bright gifts, 
heaven-born etherial essence, 

I come.”—C. W. Brodrib. 
“The honey of heaven’s 

giving, next I sing.” 

Waters Preston. 


own 
Harriet 


Following Boyd’s metrical version, 
Virgil first speaks of the location for 
the bees: 

“First for your bees a situation 

choose 

Where winds approach not (for 
the winds refuse 

Safe carriage for their food).” 

Next he advises to keep away wan- 
dering animals, birds and vermin. 
Have water near, with stones in the 
shallows, and let there be trees over- 
head. He speaks of stones, 

“That as on bridges they may 

safely stand, 
And to the summer’s sun their 
wings expand.” 

The entrance must not be too great, 
preventing too much cold or heat. 
Inside, for protection they fill crev- 
ices with propolis, which he calls 


gum, and likens it to pitch. “Still 
have a narrow entrance to their 
house.” Keep away all dampness 


and offensive odors; and over the 
wicker or bark outside plaster clay 
to fill all cracks. 

They rush out when they swarm 
and are brought down by noise, and 
when they are in battle with each 
other, as occurs sometimes, by throw- 
ing dust among them. The earlier 
beekeepers here thought noise would 
stop a swarm in flight. 

“A tinkling make and sound the 

cymbal’s_ brass.”’ 


He mentions that the bees assem- 
ble and drive out the drones. The 
two kinds of bees are described; the 
dark or dingy are not very good na- 
tured nor attractive. 

“The other sort with glitt’ring 

brightness shines, 
Their backs with gold are 
marked with equal lines.’ 


The ancients thought the chief bee 
was a king. To prevent swarming, 
they used clipping the same as today. 

“Tis thine to check their fickle 

mind from sport 

Nor great to labor, cut the 
king’s wing short. 

No soul will tempt the air while 
he delays, 

Nor dare the standard from the 
camp to raise.” 


Not fully understanding the nature 
of honey gathering, the poet advises 
the planting of flowering herbs and 
shrubs about the place and in a gar- 
den: 

“Who needs this care 

Must wear his hand with labor, 

fix in ground 

The plants, and scatter friendly 

showers around.”’ 


He speaks of a peasant who lived 
in the simple life of the country: 
“Possessed 
Of but few acres of neglected 
waste, 
No steer, no sheep his farm pro- 


duced, 
Nor wine, yet here among the 
brambles used 


To plant his cabbage, and his 
salads grow 

Possessing riches kings can never 
PO o-5% 

Therefore the first to abound in 
swarms of bees 

And press the foaming 
from the hive 

Was he.”’ 


Bees have a wisdom and foresight 
given them by Jupiter, king of the 
gods. They divide up the labor of 
the hive, some toil within, 
“To others the wardship of the 
gates is given, 

The work is all alive, the honey 
smells 

Of fragrant 
their cells.” 


The Latin is labor fervet, which 
literally is “the work boils.” This, 
like many expressive passages, can- 
not be translated into smooth English 
and give all the original force. Har- 
riet Preston has it nearer: “And 
everywhere is the glow of toil and the 
honey’s thymy scent.” 

In the morning the bees rush out 
in a mass and at sunset return to 
rest in quietness at night. 


honey 


thyme through all 
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“If storms appear and sudden 
east winds rise, 

They stir not from their hives, 
nor trust the skies.” 

They work themselves to death. 
“They tear their wings and die be- 
neath the load,”’ 

“While safe the king, the sub- 

jects are content; 

Let him be lost, they lose their 

state’s cement. 
He guards their work and him 
they all admire.” 

Brodrib has a good rendering: 


“He watcheth o’er their works; 
he it is they worship; about 


him 

Densely buzzing they stand in 
constant crowding assem- 
blage.”’ 


The bees did not fare as well then 
as now. There was no gathering the 
surplus. The hives were robbed. To- 
day this is the term used for gather- 
ing honey, even if modern hives and 
boxes are used, quite generally in the 
South. There they call hives “gums,” 
because they used to be logs of the 
gum tree. The Romans had to use 
the primitive methods to get the 
sweets from the hive. 

“If from the narrow seats their 
honey stored 

You would draw forth and rob 

the treasured hoard, 

You must with water 

smoke destroy 

Th’ inhabitants.”’ 

“Now he who is fain to enter the 
tiny house, 

And steal the treasure of sweet- 

ness hid therein, 

Carrieth water within his mouth 

and blows 

First over the hive, 

therefrom to win, 

Or drives them forth with waving 

of pungent smoke.” 
—Harriet Waters Preston. 

The keeper must beware of their 
anger. “Their wrath provoked, no 
moderate bound confines.” Their 
stings result in their own death. 

They believed that the bees gath- 
ered their eggs from leaves and 
hatched them in the hive. 

“They bring not forth; from leaves 
and flowers they take 

At mouth the embryos, and their 

children make.” 


or with 


the bees 


They have enemies, and the poet 
mentions a spider that builds a web 
in the hive, not understanding the 
beemoth. Sometimes they are wasted 
by disease and have to drag out the 
dead. 

“Then all around a heavier hum is 
rolled 

As when the south wind murmurs 

through the woods.” 

He advises to feed through reeds 
with honey, also honey mixed with 
wine, and the juice of the oak apple 
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and rose leaves mixed, as well as a 
liquid from the herb amellus (un- 
known to us) steeped in wine. 

The last part of the poem is a 
legend given to show how they be- 
lieved swarms of bees may be pro- 
duced artificially. It commences with 
an account of the shepherd, who was 
a demi-god, Aristaeus, who had lost 
his bees, and the way his mother, the 
nymph Cyrene, showed how he could 
obtain from a god, Proteus, instruc- 
tion how to replace them. He learns 
that he must obtain oxen, kill them 
and leave their bodies, when bees 
would gather in the carcasses. He 
followed directions and, after the 
dead animals had lain for several 
days on the ground, swarms of bees 
came from them and clustered for 
hiving. It is probable that a fugitive 
swarm came over at the time, the 
flies bred in the carcasses, came out, 
and thus the mistake occurred. 

Considering how little actual ex- 
periment was carried on in those 
days and how superstition clouded all 
reasoning more or less, it is strange 
that so many truths and facts were 
discovered and rightly interpreted. It 
may be well to see briefly in what 
particulars Virgil was correct in his 
statements regarding bees and bee- 
keeping and in what particulars he 
was in error. Let us summarize first 
what he has that we accept today: 

The hives must be in a dry and 
salubrious' location, shielded from 
winds and, if possible, under shade. 
Pests and reptiles must be kept off 
and the hives made tight outside and 
in. To stop swarming, the clipping 
of the queen’s (king’s) wing and the 
throwing of dust and dirt in the fly- 
ing swarm are in vogue now. We 
use water also, which he does not 
mention. He mentions sickness, and 
feeding in ways so as not to drown 
the bees. Today the workers drive 
off the drones as they did two thou- 
sand years ago. They have a joyful 
note when busy, but a mournful tone 
when sick or queenless. We shall 
have to use the word queen except 
when quoting from the poet. The 
planting of bee forage, of course, is 
done now, but on a larger scale than 
Virgil conceived. The bees are con- 
tinually busy, each about its own 
task, and the entrance guards keep 
watch at the door. There were two 
kinds of bees then, the common dark 
and the golden variety. He mentions 
the devotion to the queen, the fury 
of the bees when they are disturbed 
and their death when they sting. They 
wear their wings out in their toil. 
Their prudence is proverbial and like 
a gift from heaven, laying by so 
wisely for the winter. He mentions 
the products of the hive—honey, wax, 
propolis. He praises the simple life 
to which beekeeping is so suited. 

In his inaccuracies he mentions the 
battles of the kings. There is fight- 


ing of bees, but this occurs when 
there is robbing, or when a very weak 
colony is made a victim of raids by 
stronger neighbors during a drought. 
He supposed they gathered the eggs 
from leaves and flowers, since they 
are found in cells alongside the 
honey. The production of swarms by 
slaughtering cattle and letting them 
produce pees spontaneously as they 
decay is a far-fetched fancy. As 
stated, he does not understand the 
work of the queen at all, and evi- 
dently did not know of the beemoth. 
They rob the bees, killing them with 
smoke when they cannot drive them 
off with water sprayed from the 
mouth. The remedies for bees when 
diseased or sick are hardly applicable. 

With all their mistakes and inac- 
curacies, they were able to get the 
honey, which is the main thing in 
beekeeping. Marketing then was not 
such a problem and is a new puzzle 
to the modern apiarist. 


New Book by Mace 

Another book has come from the 
pen of Herbert Mace, well-known 
English author of “Modern Beekeep- 
ing’’ and other books. The title of 
the new publication is ‘‘Bee Matters 
and Bee Masters.’’ An _ interesting 
departure from the common trend is 
the addition of a ‘‘Who’s Who in Bee- 
keeping.” It is quite interesting to 
us in America to have available bio- 
graphical information about the lead- 
ers in the beekeeping industry in 
Great Britain. 

A favorable interest in beekeeping 
is evident when such a book as this 
appears. It contains a variety of in- 
formation not suitable to a mere text- 
book. There are two chapters re- 
lating to Huber, one of which reviews 
Dadant’s translation of Huber’s work. 
There are chapters which discuss sub- 
relating to practical manage- 
ment, but not at all from the stand- 
point of the beginning beekeeper. 
Rather is there a consideration of the 
current trend of necessary manage- 
ment and manipulation. It is quite 
unlike any other bee book and is well 
worth the attention of every serious 
student of beekeeping. The book is 
nicely printed and well bound in cloth 
2nd may be secured from the author, 
Herbert Mace, Harlow, Essex, Eng- 
land, for five shillings ($1.25). 


jects 


Hold Journal Strictly to Bees 


For my part, I lke the Journal 
when it is held strictly to beekeeping. 
We have magazines full of children’s 
stories and that kind of stuff. How- 
ever, if this little story could be got 
ten into some of the ladies’ maga- 
zines, it ought to be worth a great 
deal to our industry. It looks t 
me to be the very thing to stimulate 
interest. 

C. W. Fitzsimmons, Iowa 
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Is This the Smallest Honey Shop in the World? 


High Grade Establishment in Heart of City Business 
By Felix J. Koch 





Within easy reach of the tens of 
thousands of honey lovers who may 
come to shop in Cincinnati is what 
is believed to be the smallest honey 
shop in this country, possibly in the 
world. 

There are various honey booths 
and stands scattered about the land 
where beekeepers and farmers dis- 
pose of their products which may be 
actually smaller than the one we are 
about to describe. They cannot, how- 
ever be called stores; certainly not 
up to date and the very last word in 
design such as this is. 

The wee Cincinnati honey shop is 
a store built to the very latest re- 
quirements and located on one of 
the most important business thor- 
oughfares, in a modern office build- 
ing, right in the heart of the down- 
town business. 

Fortunately, this honey shop is 
right next door to one of the largest 
restaurants of the Queen City, Press- 
ler’s Restaurant, where honey is 
served also. The partaking of honey 
with one’s meal makes a desire for 
honey for still other meal times, 
for honey to take home. Leaving 
the restaurant, there is the honey 
shop with honey for sale right next 
loor. It is easy to guess what hap- 
pens. 

The inside of the 
exceedingly pretty. Opening on the 
street, the store has a_ window 
through which sales may be made 
when weather permits. The actual 
space is inside a major corridor to 
the Reikert Building, one of the most 
important office buildings in Cin- 
cinnati. It is also glassed so that 
passersby, even after the shop is 


little shop is 
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closed, may see the 
of honey. 


tempting array 


The window on the street has 
made the little shop pay big divi- 
dends. The window space is covered 
with an attractive, readily washable 
linoleum, so that any honey which 
spills may be easily removed. The 
novelty of the wee store is what at- 
tracts attention and helps to sell the 
honey. 

The shop trades under the name 
of “The Sudden Window Service,” 
with E. W. Kaeppel as proprietor. 
Honey retails at 35 cents for small 
jars, $1.25 for pails. Mr. Kaeppel 
has also put in other things which 
he sells along with the honey, such 
as soft drinks, cigars, and tobacco, 
as a sideline. 

Tiny as the store is, one of the 
very smallest places in the Queen 
City, it does a business in honey that 
may be set down as an extra enviable 
one indeed. 


Further Notes on Spray 
Poisoning 
By G. Thomas 
What Professor Milum has to say 
on this is most interesting (see 
“Notes on Spray Poisoning,” by V. G. 
Milum, April, page 176), and it may 
be of interest to beekeepers if I sug- 
gest to watch the action of adult bees 
when they fall on hard ground, in 
paths, and so on. In every instance 
I noted that numerous bees would be 
seen on their backs, spinning round 
at a rapid rate, showing marked in- 
ability to regain their feet or flight. 
The bees died off rapidly, as Mr. 


Milum indicates, but the style of 
crawling is different than that to be 
found with bees infested with acarine 
disease. Acarine infestation I am 
quite familiar with because I started 
all my apiaries with crawling, acarine 
infested bees. Some of my apiaries 
are situated in, or near, orchards. 
Possibly about 450 colonies are so 
situated, and, although I am not a 
fruit grower, yet results I observe 
tend to prove that one form of win- 
ter spraying eliminates the necessity 
of a considerable amount of spring 
or summer spraying. Possibly more 
will be heard of this later. 


I report this so that beekeepers 
may more readily recognize, through 
the behavior of flying bees, whether 
they are dying from arsenical spray- 
ing or not. The spray used here on 
every occasion was the usual lead 
arsenate spray, and the reaction to 
it was exactly as Professor Milum 
indicates. The stocks dwindled rap- 
idly—-some more than others, but all 
markedly so, and in many instances 
there were not enough bees left to 
cover the brood. No other crawling 
that I have seen resulted in the no- 
ticeable rapid spinning around of the 
bees on their backs, which can be 
seen more clearly on hard ground 
rather than on grass. 


Suffolk, England. 


Aunt Laura’s Bee Fairies 


I think Aunt Laura is telling truth 
which older heads would profit by 
reading and understanding, perhaps 
in the way the child grasps it. 

For instance, one of my neighbors, 
whose father has kept bees all his 
life, told me recently he had never 
seen a queenbee. Another, whose 
bee combs resemble a corn field 
smothered in cockleburs, told me his 
“bees are very weak,” but that he 
had never seen “foulbrood, or a dirty 
comb.” Get the idea? 

There is one question I want to ask 
Aunt Laura. Some time ago she told 
the children about the watchful sen- 
try who stung something and re- 
turned to the hive and was made a 
hero, given a promotion and a lot of 
prestige, just as should have hap- 
pened. But did it work out that way? 
I’ve always imagined that when she 
stung she also died. 

Are there exceptions? I entered a 
yard where robbing was going on 
recently and (with screen on, of 
course,) when I returned to town my 
head resembled a whole colony of 
stings. 

Did those bees all return to the 
hive and become heroines? I wonder. 


J. H. Sturdevant. 


(Please excuse Aunt Laura’s “po- 
etic license,” friend Sturdevant.) 
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BEEKEEPER who in his fifteen 

years of honey production has 
built up a profitable trade, now pro- 
ducing annually over 100,000 pounds 
of honey, is Elmer Kennedy, of St. 
Edwards, Nebraska. 

Take a trip through Mr. Kennedy’s 
bee farm and you'll see why he has 
been regarded as Nebraska’s largest 
bee farmer. In the fifteen years that 
he has been producing honey at St. 
Edwards, Mr. Kennedy’s business has 
grown to eight hundred colonies, split 
up into seven or eight yards scattered 
throughout the Beaver Valley. The 
honey-laden houses, when ready, are 


cleared of their contents and re- 
turned to the yards. 
“Bee farming, for me, is not a 


sideline; it’s a life work,’ he says. 
“Some thirty years ago, I left St. 
Edwards and located at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, which is situated in 
the Grand Valley of that state. Here 
irrigation made possible the growth 
of very large alfalfa fields; some 
patches contained five hundred acres. 
Whenever I recall those wonderful 
alfalfa fields I think of how James 
Whitcomb Riley must have felt when 
he visited the country and got ideas 
for those fine poems he wrote. 
“Some enterprising men began to 





One of the Kennedy apiaries, where every- 
thing is neat and trim 





Kennedy home and honey house 
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Nebraska's Largest 
Bee Farmer— 
Elmer Kennedy 


By Arthur Bukin 


place stands of bees near their alfalfa 
fields,” he recalled, “and that gave 
me the honey idea, too Times were 
good and the opportunity there. 
From a few colonies I succeeded in 
building up four or five hundred colo- 
nies of bees. I was in Grand Junc- 
tion thirteen years and made good.” 

Mr. Kennedy decided in 1915 to 
sell out and come to Nebraska, be- 
cause he was not exactly satisfied 
with some bad crops in Colorado, far 
from eastern markets. 

“People laughed at me when I sold 
out in my home town,” Mr. Kennedy 
said. “At first we set out only a few 
colonies, wanting to study the possi- 
bilities of the business first. Honey 
production on a large scale in Ne- 
braska was as yet unknown, and I 
took considerable pride in being a 
pioneer in the field. There is nothing 
like starting in a new business, ex- 
perimenting and finding out new 
things and angles.” 

Construction of Mr. Kennedy’s 
honey houses was characterized by 
foresight to the future growth of his 
business, for he erected a_ pretty 
bungalow on a lot beside his own 
home. Here, in this bungalow, which 
served as his honey house, he placed 
the rooms and equipment so as to get 
the greatest convenience and _ still 
allow possible future conversion of 
the building into a first-class home. 
To the casual passer-by, the building 
is a neat, little bungalow, not a life’s 
work and profession for Nebraska’s 
biggest honey producer. 

“The trouble some of the house- 
wives find with the honey they buy 
is the rapidity of granulation,” Mr. 
Kennedy ventured. “In a modern 
honey house, where proper care is 
taken with the treatment of honey, 
granulation can be withheld indefi- 
nitely.” 

Several thousand pounds of Mr. 
Kennedy’s yearly production of honey 
are bottled and pailed for fancy gro- 
cery trade, and in this way are dis- 
tributed over Nebraska. The surplus 





is entered on the nation’s honey mar- 
ket. 

“Bee farming,” Mr. Kennedy will 
tell you, “is like most other invest- 
ments—lots of ups and downs, lots 
of work; and by all means you have 
to understand beekeeping and the 
proper method of packing and mar- 
keting. It is only learned by. hard 
work and long experience.” 


, 





Baxter Reports Mistake in Gas 
Article in May Number 


The May number of the Journal, 
containing my article on gas treat- 
ment, is at hand. I notice I made 
one mistake. On page 219, in ‘My 
Latest Report,’’ I wrote: “You will 
note that these samples were incu 
bated ten days, that part were washed 
and part were unwashed after incu 
bation.” 

I should have said before incuba- 
tion. The washing of the scales be 
fore incubation uncovers or removes 
the inhibitory action of the gas (para- 
formaldehyde) as stated by Mr. Ham- 
bleton. Of course, it does not bring 
to life any dead germs, but it seems 
that where the germ is not completely 
killed during sterilization it does not 
develop disease until the bees have 
raised several cycles of brood in the 
cells. Thus combs may appear sterile 
at first when they are not, and, as 
Mr. Hambleton states, washing the 
scales after gassing and before incu 
bation gives a more accurate test. 

My experience bears this out, too. 
Many of my colonies which went 
through the season last year on 
treated combs without showing any 
signs of foulbrood are showing up 
bad this spring... Some of this may 
be reinfection from outside sources, 
but I am certain that all of it was 
not. 

I am using gassed combs again this 
year to put 190 packages of bees on 
These packages of bees are away 
from the yard containing my win 
tered-over colonies, and all super 
given to any of my colonies this yea: 
will only contain foundation. I have 
cut out and melted up all surplus 
combs, so that next year I will know 
definitely whether or not the diseas« 
carries over or lays dorment a season. 

I noticed this: that by soaking the 
combs before gassing and also after- 
ward the old scales loosen up when 
the combs dry and will shake out. 
You can see the scales lying on the 
bottom board in front of the hive 
where the bees have carried then 
out. Unless the combs are tho: 
oughly sterilized, however, I fea: 
there would be enough remaining t 
cause reinfection. 

I want to stress further the great 
importance of washing or soaking 
gassed combs in water before giving 
them to the bees. I had about a hun- 
dred supers drawn from foundation 
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last summer in which no brood had 
been raised. I gassed these combs 
last winter and used five to each hive 
this spring to start my .package bees 
on. We took them out of the gas 
room in February and sorted them. 
Those fit to use as brood combs were 
washed and dried. Those not quite 
finished were not washed, but were 
stacked up crisscross in the air. 


By mistake, we got three of these 
supers mixed with the washed combs 
and gave five combs to six packages— 
that is, five of these unwashed combs 
to each package. Now, mind you, 
these combs had been aired for two 
months and were dry extracting 
combs to commence with—new ones. 
But just the same they poisoned 
these six packages of bees just as 
they did for me last spring. 


We soon noticed somthing wrong 
and examined the combs and found 
what we had done. Immediately we 
took them away from the bees and 
gave them another set of combs that 
had been washed, but it was too late. 
The damage had been done. The 
bees had taken up the syrup which 
we had poured into the combs to 
start them out on, and the syrup had 
absorbed the poison. Three of the 
packages died in a few days and the 
others dwindled down until very 
weak. 





Nebraska Adctivities 


Mr. O. S. Bare, Nebraska’s new 
Extension Entomologist, has arranged 
for seven demonstration apiaries in 
the eastern part of the state for this 
summer. These will be located at 
Sargent, Central City, Aurora, 
Kearney, Wahoo, Beatrice and Lin- 
coln. Mr. Bare has also organized 
County associations in the following 
ten counties: Custer, Merrick, Ham- 
ilton, Buffalo, Saunders, Gage, Lin- 
coln, Lancaster, Morrill and Scott’s 
Bluff. 

Don B. Whelan. 


Bee Inspection in California 


The quarterly report of G. H. 
Hecke, director of the Department of 
Agriculture of the State of Cali- 
fornia, gives the data on bee inspec- 
tion for the quarter ending May 1, 
1930. During this period 99,936 
colonies of bees were inspected, of 
which 1.28 per cent were found dis- 
eased. This is quite a decrease in 
disease over the year previous for 
the same period, when 91,151 colo- 
nies were inspected, with a percent- 
age of 2.04 per cent of disease. In 
the same period for 1928, 68,638 
colonies were inspected, with a dis- 
ease percentage of 5.85 per cent. 

This is an enviable record for the 
inspection service of California. Some 
of the counties which still show the 
largest percentages of infection, in 
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fact showing above the average of 
1.28 per cent, are as follows: 

Amador, 3.66 per cent; Merced, 
1.32; San Joaquin, 2.18; Sutter, 3; 
Sonoma, 3.17; Stanislaus, 4.38, and 
Tehama, 3.25 per cent. 

Practically all of the colonies 
found diseased were burned by the 
inspectors. 





“First Lessons” in the Russian 
Language 

The work of C. P. Dadant, “First 

Lessons in Beekeeping,” has just 

been published in the Russian lan- 

guage under the title of “The School 


Greenleaf’s barn tells part of the story 


I take the liberty of sending you 
a picture of my honey and wax ex- 
hibit at the Ionia Free Fair, 1928, 
and also a small picture of my barn 
showing the sign on it to advertise 
honey. These letters are about twenty 
inches long. I have fifty colonies of 
bees in Jumbo hives. I got first on 
wax, second on extracted honey, and 
third on display. 
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of Beekeeping,” by the Cooperative 
Beekeepers’ Association of Koslov, 
Russia. M. Orgevsky, in charge of 
the work, writes us: “Your ‘First Les- 
sons in Beekeeping’ is a donation of 
greatest value to bee literature, as 
there is not a single page but that 
proves your extraordinary love of 
beekeeping and shows what a true 
beekeeper you are and how much 
you studied, both in practice and 
theory, the science of beekeeping in 
all its details, to which you devoted 
your extraordinary capacities and 
talent.” 


This work may be secured in the 
U. S. for one dollar. 


Advertising 
Honey at Fair 


and Farm 


By Wallace C. Greenleaf 


(Good for Mr. Greenleaf. The 
more advertising the better. It’s 
going to be a job to put honey over 
in competition with all the other 
things now offered in the fooa mar- 
ket. It will take a lot of advertis 
ing——advertising all the time in every 
way possible.—Editor.) 
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Bees Have a Time Sense 


By Professor Schiller, Vienna 


(Translated from the German by Dr. O. W. Park, Ames, Iowa) 


URING the past year Professor 

von Frisch of the University of 
Munich and Dr. Ingeborg Beling, one 
of his students, have performed nu- 
merous experiments to determine 
whether honeybees possess the ability 
to take note of time, by means of 
which ability they find food at a 
given place. These studies were in- 
duced through an observation of the 
Swiss entomologist, Professor Forel, 
at whose breakfast table one morn- 
ing between 7:30 and 9:30 numerous 
bees appeared and worked busily 
upon some sweets. After the re- 
moval of the sweets several bees ap- 
peared during the day, as scouts, who 
left at once upon finding the table 
empty. In the afternoon Professor 
Forel again placed the sweets upon 
the table for a short time and they 
were soon covered with bees. On 
the following days they came regu- 
larly to the breakfast table in great 
numbers, while in the afternoon only 
a few appeared. After five days 
Professor Forel put sweets on the 
table again, but this time in the early 
afternoon. Numerous bees, however, 
flew to the table at the accustomed 
breakfast hour. Also, throughout the 
day bees came searching until, after 
a futile search, the visits ceased en- 
tirely. 

Then, in order to secure definite 
proof of whether bees actually pos- 
sess the ability to notice a definite, 
regularly recurring hour of time in- 
terval, perhaps a definite feeding 
hour, the investigators enticed bees 
from an observation hive to a place 
nearby where at first honey spread 
on paper and then sugar syrup was 
offered in a feeder’ for’ several 
days. A great number of bees 
returned here regularly, and these 
were now marked upon the thorax 
and abdomen with spots of colored 
shellac, according to a numbering 
system used by Von Frisch, so that 
any number whatever marked upon 
the upper side of a bee could be 
read easily. Those belonging to the 
observation colony were easily dis- 
tinguished and strange bees coming 
too near were killed. The numeral 
on each bee had two advantages: 
one could tell exactly how long a 
given bee continued to return to 
the feeding place, and could deter- 
mine whether the time sense, if 
present, was possessed in like in- 
tensity by all bees. 

In order to strengthen the experi- 
ment, Dr. Beling sought to coax to 
the feeding place a mixed group of 
bees from different colonies, and, in 
the neighborhood of an apiary, this 
always is easy to do. 

When a group of thirty to forty 
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What is the bee’s hour- 
glass? Is it wrist watch, 
grandfather clock, or just 
old-fashioned tin-ticker? No 
one knows, not even Pro- 
fessor Schiller. But he does 
show that the bee knows 
time and doesn’t even need 
a dinner bell when sweets 
are “on the air.” 
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Glass plate, upon which is laid a blotting 


paper, with jar of syrup 
inverted above 
marked bees became accustomed to 
the feeding place, they were then 
trained to a definite hour by giving 


food at this hour for at least four 
days. On the test day, the feeder, 
which remained empty throughout 


the day and even through the usual 
feeding hour, was observed without 
interruption. Thus the exact time 
of the greatest visitation of bees at 
the feeder could be definitely deter- 
mined. Moreover, a habit of the 
bees, probably resulting from the 
regular appearance of a person at 
the feeding place at the training 
time, was made ineffectual by the 
constant presence of the observer. 
The observer noted the number and 
time of appearance of every marked 
bee that came to the feeding place 
during the test day. 

In this way, through numerous ex- 
periments, it was shown that by far 
the greatest number of marked bees 
appeared exactly at feeding time and 
sought persistently. They could not 
believe it possible that the feeder 
could be empty at the time when 
they always found food on the fore- 
going days, and finally they exam- 
ined all the objects on the table, such 
as the clock, knife, and so on. When 


the feeding time was in late after- 
noon, almost no bees came during 
the morning. But about half an 
hour before the feeding hour, the 
first ones began to congregate. Dur- 
ing the hour to which they had been 
trained, the bees appeared in great- 
est numbers and soon after ceased 
coming. The experimenters found no 
difficulty in training the bees to two 
feeding periods per day. Later they 
succeeded in training the bees to 
three periods per day if the inter- 
vening time amounted to at least 
two hours. 

That which all apicultural investi- 
gators surmised is now firmly estab- 
lished by experiments, viz., that bees 
have a time sense and by means of 
it are able to mark any time of day 
whatsoever at which they find food 
available. 

The strength of the time sense was 
established through further experi- 
ments. It appears that the bees no- 
tice a single feeding on one day and 
return the next day at the same hour. 

These interesting experiments do 
not answer the question: Wherein 
lies the time memory of bees? It 
is believable that honeybees, which, 
as is well known, make use of the 
sun for orientation with reference to 
space, may also employ it for orien- 
tation with respect to time. A small 
colony was placed in a dark room 
where it had continuous artificial 
light both day and night. Under 
these conditions the bees evidently 
were able to notice definitely certain 
times of the day. Yet the results 
were not so clear cut as were those 
obtained in the open, and one may 
assume, therefore, that the position 
of the sun perhaps is a help to the 
bees in the determination of time, 
but it is not the only clock from 
which they read the time of day. 
Since the bees were under decidedly 
unfavorable experimental conditions 
in the dark room, the poor results 
cannot possibly be charged to the 
fault of the bees. 

In their search for a bee clock, 
Professor Frisch and Dr. Beling con- 
cluded that the daily variation of 
temperature and atmospheric mois- 
ture could not be taken into consid- 
eration; neither could the electric 
content of the atmosphere, which, as 
we know, has a periodical change, 
reaching its maximum during the 
morning. As it is active even in a 
closed room, proof is required. By 
means of radium, the daily change 


in the electric condition of the at- 
mosphere could be disturbed. The 
minimum could be changed to a 


maximum at once. In case bees de- 
tect time from the daily fluctuation 
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of the electric condition of the at- 
mosphere by means of an unknown 
sense organ, then they would turn 
out in vain as the result of the dis- 
turbance by means of the radium, 
and the training to a definite time 
would give negative results. But the 
bees noticed the feeding time just 
as well as before, so that the electric 
condition of the atmosphere cannot 
serve bees in the determination of 
time. 

Thus all of the daily periodicities 
known to us have been examined 
without result, and we do not know 
wherein lies the time sense of the 
honeybee. Only one thing is certain, 
that a twenty-four-hour rhythm un- 
derlies it, for a training in any other 
period, such as one of nineteen 
hours, failed. Perhaps bees possess 
an absolute time sense, an inner 
clock, which tells time independently 
of sense perceptions. This inner 
clock has a singular peculiarity— it 
is a twenty-four-hour clock. 

From the given facts the apiarist 
submits to us the question as to the 
biological meaning of the time sense. 
It has long been known that flowers 
open and close and secrete nectar at 
various hours of the day. It is known 
further that certain honey plants 
show the greatest number of visits 
by bees at certain hours of the day, 
and in these there is sufficient proof 
that the time sense of the honeybee 
has a great biological meaning. By 
means of their time sense they are 
enabled to mark the hours of the day 
in which they find nectar in the 
flowers. In this manner their time 
sense has originated, and perhaps the 
periods of the day as a whole, so to 
speak, may be the time-piece from 
which they read off the time of day. 
Translator’s note: 

In connection with the foregoing 
article, evidence from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle may be of interest. 

While studying the activities of 
marked field-going bees some years 
ago, the translator secured records 
which showed that, in addition to 
remaining faithful to a given flower 
species day after day, the field bee 
seldom goes to the field at all during 
any portion of the day when no nec- 
tar (or pollen) is available from her 
particular flower species, although 
nectar (or pollen) could be obtained 
from other species by so doing. 

Especially noticeable was the case 
of bees gathering pollen from corn 
(Zea mays), which usually sheds 
most of its pollen by noon or there- 
abouts. It was unusual to see any 
of the marked corn-pollen carriers 
leaving the hive after about 1 p. m., 
but they always were out in full 
force the following morning to take 
advantage of the yellow harvest. This 
was first reported in the annual re- 
port of the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station for 1921 and later in 
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Research Bulletin 108 from the same 
station. 0. W. FP. 
(Mr. Langstroth, when I visited 
him, in 1885, had the habit of feed- 
ing his few colonies at about 4 p. m., 
and the bees always came to the 
feeding spot at that hour.—Editor.) 


Barrels of Nectar and Little 
Honey—a Happy Report 
from Arizona 
By Uncle Jack 
This is a warm, beautiful and clear 
June morning in Arizona. Oh, so 
beautiful and lovely! But the little 
honeybee has had a hard time of it 
because of climatic conditions which 
I have never before seen or known 

in all my experience. 

Spring opened up with the most 
beautiful bright prospects for a 
bumper honey crop that has ever 
been my privilege to see. Bees, 
millions of bees, with plenty of stores 
to bring them up to the bloom. The 
orange bloom was as beautiful and 
as perfect as I have ever seen, and 
I never saw bees work on them as 
they did this spring. Early and late 
they worked, as though they were 
gathering honey by the ton; but no 
honey to speak of. 

From one hundred colonies in as 
perfect condition as possible for bees 
to be in, we were able to get only six 
cases of beautiful orange honey, and 
no more. Then we moved our bees 
to the hill country, where there were 
many flowers of the mesquite, three 
varieties of palo verde and catclaw. 
The whole country seemed to be a 
mass of sweet-scented flowers black 
with bees. I counted as many as 
thirty bees on one small bunch of 
bloom, almost perfectly still. All day 
they worked as though they were 
gathering tons of honey. Well, to 
tell the truth, I have never seen such 
conditions before; seemingly all 
water and no sugar. 

Today we are moving our bees 
back to the valley, where we have 
plenty of alfalfa and Pima cotton, 
and a bright prospect for the future. 
Only yesterday I saw my brother 
Howard and his bees. To watch the 
bees work, one would think they were 
turning the world upside down, but 
no surplus honey to speak of, al- 
though there is fine looking brood 
and as much as one would wish to 
see. 

So, this beautiful June morning, I 
will tell all my brother beekeepers 
that Uncle Jack is not ready to give 
up the bee business. As I said one 
day as I was crossing the street of 
a city in Arizona, “I hain’t got no 
nickle; I hain’t got no two bits. I 
know I’m in a heck of a pickle, but 
Uncle Jack hain’t got the quits.” 

So the future is still bright, with 
thousands of acres of Pima cotton 


just ready to burst into bloom and 
to furnish bees with sweet nectar. 

While bees do gather honey from 
the bloom of Pima cotton, the main 
honeyflow does not come from the 
bloom, but from glands of the limbs 
and leaves. If only the bees could 
reach the nectar that forms around 
the cotton boll, they would gather 
an almost unlimited amount of honey 
for us. 

Well, shucks, what is the use of 
my worrying about such things. A 
better day is coming. One of our 
best beekeepers told me that he in- 
tended to furnish all his worker bees 
with gimlets, so they could bore into 
flowers to get nectar. 

Alfalfa is looking fine and bids 
fair to give a nice crop of honey. 
Pima cotton in the Salt River Valley 
begins to furnish bees with nectar 
about the first of July and lasts until 
late in October. Alfalfa furnishes 
nectar until about the twentieth of 
July. Then comes the yellow butter- 
fly by the millions, so Miss Bee turns 
her attention to the only source of 
honey we have here in the Salt River 
Valley, Pima cotton. 

I want to say in conclusion to all 
beekeepers, let’s build all the air 
castles we wish, for the man or 
woman who does not build air castles 
will surely never build even as much 
as a chicken coop, let alone a sky- 
scraper. Arizona. 


Winter Statistics in 
Saskatchewan 


A recent report from R. M. Pugh, 
provincial apiarist, from the province 
of Saskatchewan, in Canada, reveals 
some interesting statistics secured 
from a recent questionnaire on win- 
tering which was forwarded to their 
beekeepers. Statistics follow: 
Number of colonies killed (fall 

of 1929) 


Number of colonies put in last 


1,505 


fall 5,524 
Number of colonies wintered 4,392 
Number of packages imported 2,642 


From this it will be seen that 
nearly 25 per cent of the colonies 
were killed in the fall. Winter losses 
were about 20 per cent of those put 
into winter quarters, and the pack 
ages imported about equalled the 
winter losses plus the colonies killed 
during the fall. 

The interesting thing to know 
would be whether or not the bee- 
keepers consider killing their colonies 
in the fall to be a success. Evidently 
they must, because this certainly 
shows a growth over this practice in 
years previous. 

If the practice continues to grow 
in those far northern provinces, un- 
doubtedly it is opening up an avenue 
every year for the sale of package 
bees. 
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Queenless Colonies Should Always Be Placed 
on Top 


By Alfred H. Pering 


VIRGIN queen upon four frames 


in a Modified Dadant brood 
chamber failed to mate for some 
reason or other. The hive was not 


particularly close to other colonies 
into which she may have tried to 
enter on her return from her mating 
trip. Anyway, I found her bees 
hopelessly queenless. I found the old 
queen doing her full duty, so decided 
to make use of her to head the colony 
in the big hive. Accordingly she and 
her bees were placed above, with 
newspaper between. 

The regular practice advised, if I 
remember right, is that the queen- 
less portion be placed above when 
uniting. In this particular case the 
queenless portion was below. All 
went well as far as uniting was con- 
cerned. The whole force seemed to 
be working well and in perfect har- 
mony; no fighting, no signs of slaugh- 
tered bees being dragged out. 

Late of an afternoon the five 
frames above were lowered into the 
large hive below. The queenless bees 
were well clustered upon their own 
combs to one side of the hive. It 
so happened that the comb from 
above, coming next to the comb of 
queenless bees, contained eggs and 
very young larve. When I came two 
days later to unite the old original 
colony, the colony which had cast the 
two swarms, I thought to make a 
casual examination to see if all was 
well in this manner of uniting. I 
found the old queen well to her side 
of the hive, laying, however, and 
everything apparently all okay. Lift- 
ing the frames of brood next that 
portion of the bees which had been 
queenless, what should I find but 
three queen-cells well started. Guess- 
ing that the queenless portion of the 
bees had not gotten over their desire 
for a queen, and with the queenright 
portion of the bees to relinquish their 
wish for a queen of their own, they 
had begun, unmolested by the queen- 
right bees, to rear a queen. 

I destroyed these queen-cells, 
spread the newspaper, made sure 
there were no queen-cells in the old 
eight-frame hive and set it on top 
in the usual way. I left them all 
severely alone for five days, the bits 
of newspaper and litter in front indi- 
cating that all had gone together in 
perfect harmony. The colony was 
working fine. Examining this par- 
ticular frame again, I again found 
queen-cells, four this time. No queen- 
cells in any other part of the hive. 
Waiting another five days, I found 
the old queen had gotten around to 
and deposited eggs in this particular 
frame, also on the near side of the 
next frame—i. e., the frame of what 
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had been the queenless bees, two 
queen-cells this time. The old queen 
herself was well toward the far side 
of her part of the hive and laying 
properly. I destroyed these cells and 
have had no further trouble, but have 
kept up regular examinations. There 
seems to be no effort at supersedure. 
I do not happen to know the age of 
this old queen. She is doing satis- 
factory duty, however, and the colony 
has filled two eight-frame supers with 
honey and bids fair to gather more 
surplus yet. 

This experience indicates that in 
uniting bees the queenless portion 
should be placed on top. If other- 
wise, they should be watched, for a 
time at least. 


Another Honeybee Drinking 
Fountain 


I believe I have gone one better 
on Brother Ash’s drinking place (see 
May, 1930, page 235). The discs are 
not so readily obtainable in many 
locations. Besides, on the Ash plan, 
there is some expense involved, while 
the discs are not readily emptied and 
cleaned. 

Here’s my plan: 

I recently took the top of an old 
heating stove—somewhat ornamental, 
of course,—and first fitted out a 
“mud pie,” just as we used to do 
sixty-odd years ago. After this pie 
was quite well set, I impressed the 
stove top into the pie and, removing 
the stove top, I sanded the pie and 
filled the impression with a mixture 
of sand and cement. While this was 
still fresh I hollowed out the drinking 
basin, but while so doing I left slight 
projections, “hills and hollows,” so 
to speak, and also placed a plug to 
be removed later and a faucet in- 
serted. 

After this mixture was well set, I 
coated the inside with a wash of pure 
cement, and I may yet give it a coat 
of asphalt roof paint. 

The expense involved is very nomi- 
nal, and I have both a lawn orna- 
ment, a bird bath and a bee bath. 
The birds will use this before the 
bees come out mornings. Then, when 
I have time, I’ll clean the bath ready 
for the bees. However, I’ve arranged 
an inverted can to keep a constant 
refilling of fresh water in this bath, 
as you will perhaps have noticed how 
quickly the bees foul a drinking place 
when the water is not flowing away. 
In a day or two, at most, it is bad. 

I’ve a suspicion that the water 
carriers also have a way of doing the 
family wash at these drinking places. 
I’ve also noticed that the bees prefer 


a stream where they can dabble to 
their hearts’ content in flowing water. 

I’ve learned that the bees have a 
way of seeking out and finding the 
source of fresh water. A few years 
back, a good neighbor came to me 
apologetically to explain that his 
pump was drowning all my bees. 
Upon closer investigation I found the 
bees were in great numbers going 
into aid down the pump pipe, often 
being pumped out by the hundreds. 
Well, I helped this kind old neighbor 
to tie a piece of window screen over 
the pump spout, and all was okay, 
although the bees seemingly did not 
forget the pure water found there. 

In fact, I later learned that my 
kind old friend had improvised a con- 
stant stream of water flowing along 
a board and kept supplied from a 
large stone jar which was broken and 
leaking just enough to keep the sup- 
ply constant. He had also tied a 
screen over the jar to keep bees and 
other insects from falling into the 
water. Then every time he pumped 
a pail of water he first pumped 
enough to refill the jar. He used to 
sit for hours watching the bees carry 
water. 

J. H. Sturdevant, Nebraska. 


Our Friend the Robin 








“The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will poor Robin 

do then?” 


That is probably the first “‘piece of 
poetry” most of us learned. Very 
nice as four-year-old elocution, no 
doubt, but cheerfully inaccurate as 
ornithological information; for the 
verses were made in England for 
English children and tell of an Eng- 
lish robin who is so patriotic that 
he would rather shiver in an English 
barn than warm himself in the sun- 
shine of Algiers or the Riviera. The 
American robin, though a hardy crea- 
ture, has no use for barns as winter 
resorts, and set the fashion for go- 
ing south when the frosts begin to 
threaten, long before the American 
human public discovered Florida and 
the Gulf Coast. Only once in a great 
while do we hear of the American 
red-breast electing to stay north for 
the winter, fraternizing with cockney 
sparrows and similar low company. 

For all his southern sojourning, 
however, the robin always stages an 
early come-back. He is invariably 
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the first of the more familiar migra- 
tory birds to reappear in his old 
haunts, and may frequently be heard 
singing loudly, like the crazy optimist 
he is; through the whirling flakes of 
belated snow showers. 


Feeding the Child for Health 


This is the title of a booklet, issued 
by the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, at Los Angeles, containing 
menus and recipes for the diet of 
mother and child. It is well prepared 
and contains much valuable informa- 
tion on the subject, addressed par- 
ticularly to mothers, teachers, and 
child health workers, and covering 
food requirements for growth, de- 
velopment, the influence of diet on 
teeth and bone, the use of oranges 
and lemons in proper growth and 
development, the diet of the mother 
for feeding of the child. There are 
many recipes. 

We find honey mentioned gener- 
ously all through. It is listed as an 
energy food together with fruits, 
jellies, and jams. It is also advised 
in both the diet of the mother and 
the child. In addition, there are 
recipes which call for the use of 
honey. Copies of this booklet may 
be obtained by writing directly to the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
at Los Angeles, California. 





Honor for Dr. Pammel 


Dr. L. H. Pammel, botanist of Iowa 
State College, has been honored by 
the dedication of Pammel State Park, 
near Winterset, Iowa. Dr. Pammel 
has long been a leader in the conser- 
vation movement in Iowa, and to him 
is due much of the credit for the 
splendid series of parks in that state. 
It is very appropriate that one of the 
Iowa parks should be named for him. 
Dr. Pammel has been an occasional 
contributor to the columns of the 
American Bee Journal for many 
years and his name is familiar to 
many of our readers. 





Apiarist Report 

Prof. F. B. Paddock has recently 
issued his eleventh annual report as 
state apiarist of Iowa. It is a volume 
of eighty pages and contains many 
of the papers from the convention 
of the Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
and other contributions. The first 
volume in this series appeared in 
1913 and was prepared by Frank C. 
Pellett, first state apiarist of Iowa. 
In 1917 he was succeeded by F. Eric 
Millen, who was followed by Prof. 
Paddock, the present official. Seven- 
teen volumes have been published. 

This latest volume contains papers 
from many of the best known men in 
the beekeeping field and will be a 
worthy addition to the library of any 
beekeeper. 
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Arc Beekeepers Poor Salesmen ? 


By Earl C. Reed 


HE other day, when I went into 

the local Burlington station to 
pay a freight bill, the agent said: 
“The express messenger coming 
through on No. 41 today told me to 
tell you he wanted a ten-pound pail 
of honey if it didn’t cost over ninety 
cents.” I have been guilty of selling 
honey at ridiculously low prices, I'll 
admit, but so far I’ve never set such 
a pattern as that. I lost this wonder- 
ful sale, but the messenger got his 
honey at his price at another station 
up the line a ways. 

If the retail price is nine cents a 
pound, wonder what that producer 
would expect the carload price to be? 
Beekeepers take the poorest attitude 
toward the selling end of their busi- 
ness, including myself, of course, of 
any class under the sun. Most of us 
are waiting for someone to come 
along and buy, and doing no active 
sales work. Entirely too many are 
using the sixty-pound can and trying 
to sell independently, though I be- 
lieve this feature is improving. 

I'm convinced that one bee man 
will not sell another beekeeper’s 
honey. I have tried it, and have con- 
siderable on my books now for honey 
shipped beekeepers in the more thick- 
ly settled eastern country, where the 
amount of honey I shipped could be 
sold in a day or two, and, though one 
bill is over a year and a half old, I 
haven’t even been able to get a re- 
port of sales made and have received 
less than half my money, and suc- 
ceeded in making an enemy out of a 
fellow who at least didn’t have any- 
thing against me until after I shipped 
him some honey. The honey was all 
right; on its arrival he advised it was 
fine, but he objects to my efforts to 
get my money so quickly. 

I believe it’s a positive fact that 
beekeepers are incompetent salesmen 
and would make more money if none 
of them tried to sell a pound of honey 
and turn their attention toward co- 
operative marketing. It will be hard 
to give up trying to sell a pail of 
honey for less money than your com- 
petitor does, for a while at least; but 
eventually I believe a fellow could 
survive that curtailment of seemingly 
great pleasure. 

Every successful business has at 
least two distinct phases, namely, 
economical production and profitable 
marketing. Please note the word 
“distinet.”” The sales department of 
any large going concern knows little 
or nothing about production, but they 
do know their stuff on getting out the 
right kind of advertising and getting 
their commodity before the public 
eye and converting the product of 
their enterprise into cash profits. 

There is no exception to this uni- 


versal practice except in the unor- 
ganized branches of agriculture. We 
don’t often hear of an overproduc- 
tion of shoes or clothing, farm imple- 
ments or automobiles, gasoline, or 
tires. Neither do we see an adver- 
tisement something like this: ‘‘Want- 
ed——Car lot or less of automobiles. 
State quantity, kind and lowest cash 
price.” 

We all know that manufactured 
articles are marketed orderly and at 
prices yielding a profit; that trans- 
portation companies maintain equal 
rates from and to or between like 
points. The same is true of com- 
munication, power, light, and fuel. 
And all these various lines develop 
into giant trusts and mergers because 
they maintain their sales department. 

In the case of transportation com- 
panies this is known as “Traffic De- 
partment,’’ whose sole duty it is to 
see that their respective companies 
get all the traffic will bear in return 
for the service given. 

Every line of enterprise today 
looks first to this end of their busi- 
ness. Many things we buy besides 
honey cost more for the selling ex- 
pense than the cost of manufacture; 
and don’t think I mean to construe 
that the cost of making things is not 
closely watched also and continually 
put on the downward trend. 


For instance, the plants of the 
electric power trust are all equipped 
with automatic devices for taking 
samples of the smoke and gases es- 
caping up the chimneys, analyzing 
and recording on charts their con- 
tents every fifteen minutes, which 
will show the management whether 
the fireman in charge has kept the 
speed of the mechanical stokers in 
step with the rise and fall of the 
load. When we add to this the fact 
that the exhaust steam is condensed 
and the water used over and over 
again, lubricating oil is filtered and 
used over, current is boosted in volt- 
age to as high as 220,000 volts and 
then stepped down to 110 volts at 
point of distribution to increase the 
carrying capacity of transmission 
lines, saving in copper being in direct 
ratio to the two voltages( which is 
merely pressure) used, we have only 
a glimpse of the efficiency the big 
fellows use. 

And there’s one magic word behind 
the whole scene, “‘organization.”’ Not 
only is each unit of every separate 
enterprise well organized, with the 
sales end paramount, but intercom- 
municative organization is also main- 
tained in industry as a lubricating 
system. 

Until agriculture sees the light, 
she will remain mortgaged, in spite 
of farm relief measures. Honey pro- 
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ducers are now commencing to fall 
in line. No other phase of agricul- 
ture is more adaptable to organiza- 
tion by means of cooperative market- 
ing. The several honey marketing 
associations now functioning are a 
success in every way and _ proving 
their worth. Don’t be one of the few 
who hang out for some petty reason, 
or perhaps to let the other fellows 
shoulder your share of the selling 
cost. Remember the condition of the 


what might the situation be today 
if we had no honey marketing asso- 
ciations at all. 

Let the cooperative association be 
the distinct sales department of your 
business, since it is an impossibility 
for each producer to sell his own 
crop without the throat-cutting re- 
sults that have obtained without or- 
ganization. Use the big fellows’ tac- 
tics, if we are to get anywhere, with 
the old thought that ‘In union there 
is strength.” It may not come at 





honey market when the Mountain once, but ultimately it will. Coopera- 
States Honey Producers’ Association tive marketing is undoubtedly the 
was organized, then ask yourself only way out. 

- . 





THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 











When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


PACKING CHUNK HONEY 


Putting a chunk of comb honey in a jar 
and putting strained honey around it and 
tiling the jar, should the honey be heated 
or put in from the extractor? I had trouble 
once, the honey souring, by putting it in 
cold and not heating it. I have never heated 
it, but would like to know which is the bet- 


ter way. KANSAS. 
Answer—We have never been very suc- 


cessful in putting extracted honey in a jar 
with comb honey, as it quite often happens 
that the two are not alike in grade. How- 
ever, if you will heat your extracted honey 
to about 145 or 150 degrees before pouring 
it in, it will not 
sour, if 


granulate, neither will it 


sufficiently ripe. 
HEATING TO PREVENT GRANULATION 


I would appreciate it very much if you 


would send me instructions for handling 
extracted honey to prevent granulation. I 
have a:ways produced comb honey, but this 
year I am going to extract some. 
ILLINOIS. 
Answer——-When extracted honey is very 


ripe, it is slow to granulate. But many peo- 
ple like granulated honey. It those 
to it who believe that it 
“sugars.”” In some coun- 


is only 
used 


is spoiled when it 


who are not 
tries one cannot sell honey in winter unless 
properly. 

wish to keep 
granulating, you must 
thicker. It has to be 
and only to 


granulated 
if you 


it is 
honey from 
heat it to make it 
heated very slowly 
degrees. Then it 
be cooled very quickly, because it be- 
darker in when it keeps hot 
If you heat it too hot, it will 
lose some of its quality. 


your 


about 145 
must 
comes color 


a long time. 


MAY DISEASE 


I would like to know what is wrong with 
my bees. I have a few colonies where some 
of the bees crawl out of the hive and over 
in the grass, and there they die. I found 
where it happened to be a little hole in the 


ground there would be a pint or more of 
dead bees. When the bees get out of the 
hive they seem to be so heavy that they 
can't fly. It seems to me like it might be 
bee paralysis. MINNESOTA. 
Answer—This is the trouble called May 
disease, paralysis, vertigo, etc. We believe 
it to be caused by a ferment, as you will 
read in Dr. Lardinois’ articles in June and 
Ju‘y American Bee Journal of 1928. They 


have tried to ascribe it to Nosema apis, and 


in some cases to Tarsonemus, or Acarapis, 


neither of these 
of the 


instances 


found. The 


but in numerous 


troubles is overloading 
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bowels with fetid matter is the main symp- 
tom. They cannot get rid of this. 

As for a remedy, it has been recommended 
to feed the bees on tonic food—sweet water 
containing tonics, such as 


lavender, ginger, 


rosemary, etc. It usually disappears during 


the summer. 


SHALL ATTENDANTS BE REMOVED? 

In introducing a queen received by mail, 
is it necessary first to release her attend- 
ants, or may the cage be put in (according 
to instructions) with the attendants as well 


‘ CALIFORNIA. 


as the queen? 


Answer——-Queens may be introduced when 
all their accompanying bees are with them, 
but it is very much safer to remove the 


bees from the cage. The reason is that the 
bees of the hive will welcome a queen, when 
but they will 
antipathy for 


they are otherwise queenless, 


have more or less strange 


bees, even after those have spent a couple 
within the hive. For 
always remove the 


of days in the 
that 
panying 


cage 
reason we accom- 


bees before introduction. 


QUEENLESSNESS FOLLOWING 
TRANSFER 

1 purchased some bees in box-hives (five 
colonies) which I am placing in the Dadant 
hive. 1 shook the frames into Dadant hives, 
being careful that I got the queen; then I 
placed an excluder on the Dadant hive and 
set the box on top, with the frames, to save 
the brood. I looked through the box after 
five days and destroyed the queen-cells. On 
the nineteenth day I again looked through 
and found the brood had all hatched out, 
with the exception of some drones. I re- 
moved the frames from the box-nive and 
shook the bees in front of the lower or 
Dadant hive in the forenoon. In the after- 
noon there was a dead queen laying a foot 
away from the hive; no bees around it. They 
are working fine and it saved a heavy 
swarm. They carry in pollen. After four 
days I looked through the hive and the 
queen had started a fine lot of brood in the 
lower hive (as the box-hive I had discarded 
when shaking the bees) in all forms of de- 
velopment. The smallest were tiny grubs, 
which I would judge were about four days 
old. I could not locate the queen. 

What would cause them to destroy the 
queen? Is it possible that I overlooked the 
queen, as the hive is very full of bees, or 
might she have been on the walls of the 
hive? Is it possible that the queen quit 
laying, as there is a dearth of nectar in this 
region? Would you send for a queen imme- 
diately, or wait and make sure no queen is 
present? 

How long before the bees cap queen-cells? 
There are four queen-cells in formation, but 
I can’t see any grubs in them If they are 





begin to 


queenless, do they immediately 


build queen-cells? 

With another hive I had the same ex- 
perience, but I placed a queen in there and 
they are now working. They quit working 
which the former didn’t do. INDIANA. 

Answer—tThe only explanation we can give 
is that bees in the box-hive had a 
young probably from a queen-cell 
which you overlooked, and that this queen 
killed the old one in a fight. In this case, 
the young queen will laying 
before my letter reaches 

Otherwise, if they 
should give them some young brood to rear 
another. Or if you can order a queen, do so. 

Queens usually begin to spin their cocoon 
at the end of eight and one-half days from 
the time the egg is laid. The bees seal the 


your 
queen, 


probably be 
you. 


have no queen, you 


cell at that time. Queens hatch in fifteen 
to sixteen days from the time the egg is 
laid. But as they often take a larva two 


or three days old to produce a queen, the 
young queen will sometimes emerge ten days 


after the hive has been supplied with brood. 


TREATING DISEASE 

. How can an 
be safe after American 
extracted in it? 

2. Can a frame be taken out just at the 
time the disease is discovered in that frame 
and the colony be saved? 

3. Do you think if a colony diseased is 
shaken in a box for two days and fed dur- 
ing the time it would be safe to put it into 


° 


a hive with drawn combs? 


extractor be cleaned to 
foulbrood has been 


KENTUCKY. 

Answer—1. I would under any con- 
sideration, extract honey 
taining foulbrood. But honey from combs 
that have no them and which is 
to be heated to the boiling point for a half 
hour afterwards would be all right. The 
extractor may be disinfected by washing it, 
several times over, with boiling 
2. No. The taking out of a 
taining the disease would not help any, be- 
The only 


not, 
from a comb con- 


brood in 


water. 
comb con- 


cause the germs are in the hive. 
thing to do with such a colony is to 
it thoroughly, by removing all the 
putting the bees in a new hive for two days, 


treat 
combs, 


then giving them some comb foundation. The 


combs should be either burned up or ren- 
dered into wax. 

3. The bees of a shaken colony should 
not be fed for two days, as it is necessary 
that they should consume all their food 


before they are allowed to build up again 


The reason why so many people are in favor 


of burning up the colony is that so many 
are careless and do not realize that they 
perpetuate the disease if not exceedingly 


careful. 


DRONE-LAYING WORKERS 
I have a skep of hybrid bees, small in 
number. I cannot find a queen in this hive, 
but the cells are very unevenly capped and 
about one-half drone bees. There are young 


bees which all look like drones to me. l 
understand there is a drone-laying worker 
bee. 

1. How would I change this hive back 


to worker bees? 

2. Could I just put the new queen in 
cage right into hive like I do to requeen? 

3. Shall I kill about half of these drones 
before I put the queen in? 

NEW YORK. 

Answer—1. Most likely it is as you say 
and there are some drone-laying workers in 
that hive. It is sometimes difficult to intro- 
duce a queen in such a colony. It would 
be a good plan to shake into it some young 
bees from some other hive. That 
help the introduction of the queen 

2. Yes, you can introduce the queen the 
usual way, after giving the hive some young 
bees. They might accept her without that 
precaution, but there are doubts. 

3. Those drones do not matter at all, and 


after a good queen goes to laying, the bees 


would 
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will kill them off themselves without your 
| to help. The only question is to get them to 


accept a good queen. 





ex- —e 
and 
ing, SHAKING BROOD ABOVE HONEY 
- = 1. If I should have any comebacks after - 
— shaking foulbrood, may they be treated after ) 
da the honeyflow? 1 would take them to a new 
-cell yard to prevent robbing and give them 
1een plenty of syrup to live over winter. Or do 
they have to have the pollen they store up? 
ase, 2. Could I keep the brood chamber of a 
ying hive above the supers? I have only ex- 
tracting supers. I look through them every 
seven or eight days and the supers are ar "i 
Fou heavy to handle so often. I have them in 
rear the country, and the queens could not swarm 
> so. above the excluder. The bees would not 
have to travel through the brood chamber 
im and excluder with their load. * 
‘rom NEBRASKA. 


the 


Answer—1. It will be all right to shake i ( EY AR$ 
teen colonies after the honeyflow if you have / 
g is 


them in a separate apiary, so that bees will 


two not go to other hives. But it is necessary | 
the to have them build their combs, and it is 

days rather late then for them to do it even if 

‘ood. 


you give them comb foundation. Otherwise, 
you may give them syrup for winter. If 
you do not give them the syrup too fast, 











d to they will invert it, so that it will not be 
been likely to crystallize. 
the 2. You may keep the brood chamber above 
‘ame the supers if the colonies are strong enough 
d is to protect those supers’ down there. The 
dur- reason why bees keep their honey above the 
into brood is to be better able to protect it 
Y against robbers. So if you make sure that 
aaa your supers are sufficiently protected, it will 
aie, be all right to put them below. You might 
aeiliee put the entrance above. 
h is 
half USING QUEEN EXCLUDERS TO STOP 
The SWARMING 
iu nto the ben gums on'@ small come, Up t DISPLAY YOUR HONEY PERFECTLY 
con- oder igh gmp dag gh Dependable Service on Standard Sizes | 
: a pos a gg Mt ad —= _ ae Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of Standardization 
i the queen-cells, I dropped an excluder be- Committee of the American Honey Producers’ League 
mbs, pr Th peed pg why Age ym bines Distributed by 


ays ntirely without brood, >y gs. I INOIS 
— that I ns that os ene, oaaik 5 DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILL N 


and also that the bees that had a tendency and 
ren- to swarm returned to the parent hive, I am 

wondering whether or not the hives are G. B. LEWIS CoO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
— queenless. If you think they are queenless, ' G. B. Lewis Co. 

I want to order queens immediately. I could G. B. Lewis Co. 304 M St., Lynchburg, Va. 
sSary find no trace of the queen when examining 1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, lowa ates oe ; 
food the hive, but that might be possibly due G. B. Lewis Co G. B. Lewis Co 
gain. to the fact that all the hives are plentifully Colonie & Montgomery Sts., Albany, N. Y. 318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 
acon supplied with bees and are building up a 


very generous surplus. I have three hives IRK IND. 
many in the city and eight in the country. Those HART GLASS MFG. CO., DUNK . 
they in the city had the excluders on for a few 

4 days only; those in the country, about ten 
days. The city bees are Carniolans and are 
all in the condition spoken of. The ones in 


the country run about fifty-fifty. They are 
Italians. MICHIGAN. 
iin Answer—As I have never seen such con- 
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hive, ditions as you describe, I am unable to give aj 
| and you a positive reply. BO L 
‘a. Putting an excluder between the entrance 
orker and the combs is rather inconvenient to the 
bees. We would prefer to recommend a 
back queen trap at the entrance. Usually, giving 
on in plenty of room, plenty of ventilation and = 
jeen 7 plenty of shade is sufficient to keep the bees ) 
sai from swarming, if they have young queens GUS DITTMER COMPANY SPECIALTIES 
tK. and very few drones. 
— The colonies may have killed their queens Working your Wax into foundation for you for cash, 
rs in when they found them unable to follow the , . Sag B dF ndation 
ntro- swarm. In that case, there would be some and Dittmer's Non- g roo ou 
woul vip peg oe _— a a Our Non-Sag Brood Foundation has given absolute satisfaction the past season. 
oung a short time now if they could get mated. Not one word of fault, but any number of commendations. Our foundation business 
would If the bees youl = hperoyt oe — doubled last season, and we are ready to book your orders now. Write us for samples 
green, if erg = _ we ‘ 0 ry _ and prices for early orders, which will in all cases be as satisfactory as the quality 
_ the a gga aa al pry pa of our foundation. We furnish # full line of a See ee ee 
roung en woul : ‘ 
that queenless In that case you had better buy GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wis. 
some queens. — 
, and If there are young queens in the hives, ( J 
bees 5 
39 
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Beekeepers Take Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood. 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases. 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 


. 











J 








We have no desire to 
imitate Gabriel it is a 
well known fact that 
no breeder has a mono- 
poly on quality. 


Our output will be several 
thousand queens. @ Safe 
arrival and complete satis- 
taction guaranteed on every 
queen shipped or money 


back. 





The ever increasing de- 
mand speaks louder of 
the QUALITY of our 
queens than would be 
good taste for us to do 
so. 


We are not satisfied 
unless you are. 


Write or Wire Your Rush Orders 
YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Ga. 


om o% 


High-Grade Italian Queens 50¢ ea, 


Return Mail Service 























CENTS EACH for ANY NUMBER 
OF GOOD UNTESTED QUEENS 


D.W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GEORGIA 


& «ae 
& ¢ 
THE ENGRAVINGS APPEARING IN THIS PUBLICATION ARE MADE BY THE 
Waterloo Engraving Makers of Metal Engravings and Electrotypes 

° Designs Furnished for Letterheads, Labels, Etc 
& Service Company aaa 
Waterloo, lowa WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 
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there should not be any impediments to 
their flight for mating. 





HOW TO VENTILATE 

Will you please tell me just how to ven- 
tilate a beehive? How large an opening 
should hive have in hot weather? Can I 
get a book on bees that will tell me such 
things as this? ILLINOIS. 

Answer—To ventilate our hives in sum- 
mer, we raise them from the bottom board, 
in front, and insert a block of wood between 
the hive and the bottom board. Sometimes 
we raise them as much as three inches from 


the bottom. In fact, we never allow the 
bees to hang idle in front of the hive, ex- 
cept in warm, dry weather when there i 
no honey in the fields At such times the 
bees will be sure to hang on the outside 
more or less. But there must be ample 
room for the ventilation to continue. In 


many instances beekeepers fail to get a crop 
because the bees find the inside of their 
hive uninhabitable. 


I send you herewith a list of the books 
we publish on beekeeping. 


Marketing Pools. What Others 
Are Doing 


“The Beekeeper” of Peterboro, 
Ontario, publishes in its February 
number the decision of the Ontario 
Honey Producers’ Cooperative to ask 
the Ontario Government to create a 
honey marketing board similar to 
the fruit marketing boards in exist- 
ence in British Columbia and other 
places. 

This shows us that the people are 
getting cooperation minded. Progress 
is coming and we should look at what 
others are doing, so as not to stay 
behind. Our associations of bee- 
keepers should investigate those mat- 
ters and keep up with the world. 





Bees Pay Owner $2400 
in Fruit 

This is the title of a newspaper 
item in the Grand Rapids Press of 
May, 1929, and concerns the experi- 
ence of F. H. Burkhart, of Traverse 
City, a local cherry grower, who re- 
ported that eighty colonies of bees 
paid him an extra dividend of $2400. 
Payment was in sour cherries—fruit 
that would not have been grown and 
harvested if the bees were not there. 
Their presence in the orchard re- 
sulted in a 10 per cent increase, ac- 
cording to Burkhart’s estimate. 

Based on the 200-ton crop pro- 
duced the previous year, Burkhart 
said the 10 per cent increase repre- 
sented twenty tons of cherries. Fig- 
uring at 6 cents a pound, that meant 
$2400, to say nothing of the good 
done nearby orchards of neighboring 
growers. 

Mr. Burkhart owns his own bees 
and places them one colony per acre 
to the full-grown orchards, dis- 
tributing them as evenly as possible 
so that the bees are directly under 
the trees on which they are supposed 
to work. 
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BOOSTER FOR HONEY SALES 


The E. Z. Carry Quart Jar 
on year, of all years, it be- ps eens ORE and more the cea 


hooves the beekeeper to do all \) of foods is coming to want to 
he can to promote his honey i see the product he buys. And 








< 
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= 











sales, to use every effort which will i) more and more the purchase is made 
reflect in the sale of his honey at | and the article carried away on the 
the greatest remunerative profit to mr ray gy spot. 
i ' j ~ 
himself. ARUP shi Here is where the E. Z. CARRY 
———— . ef! 


— 


Right now, we have atimid pub- 
lic that must be shown the value 
before it will buy. But every cus- 
tomer recognizes certain factors 
which make for the desire to buy. 
Some of these are: 


Appeal to the eye 
Appeal to the appetite 
Quality product 
Convenience 

Re-use value of container 


The E. Z. CARRY jar combines 
all of these in an especially efficient 
manner. A clear glass jar, beautifully 
colored honey,and an attractive label 
make an instant appeal. 


jar comes in. Just the thing for the 
roadside stand. One customer has 
already ordered ten gross for this 
very purpose. 

And it is just as good for the 
grocery sale, because it is equally 
convenient. 

So whether you sell at home, 
through the roadside stand or 
through your grocer this E. Z. 
CARRY jar with the convenient 
handle should help you boost your 
home honey sales — to get nearer the 
worth of your clear high grade honey 

Say what we will, the economical 
way to sell honey is in fairly good 
sized lots. This quart jar will dis- 
pose of three pounds of honey every 
time you make a sale. 


The sweetness of honey—its his- 
toric associations, involuntarily at- 
tract. A good honey, cleanly and 
carefully packed is a real quality 
article. 


And the price, fortunately, is at- 
tractive. 

The jar itself is convenient, easily 
carried home from the grocery or 
roadside stand, and can be used over 
for canning, preserving, pickling. 

Dandy for carrying liquids such 
as milk, etc. on picnics. Evena child 
can be trusted to bring a jar of 
peaches from the cellar if packed in Special prices on large quantities. 
and E. Z. CARRY. E. Z. Carry Jar Order your supply today. 


FULL quart measure -- packed 12 
in a corrugated shipping case -- 
weight of case 20 lbs. 


PRICE 90c per case 


F. O. B. Hamilton, Ill. or Keokuk, la. 





EMEMBER that we carry also a full line of all sorts of packages for 

honey--plain tin pails--fluted glass jars with screw caps--lithographed TRI 

pails--and packages for sending honey by mail. Also five gallon cans 
in any quantity. 2# For comb honey we have the individual Revelation 
wrappers (the dust-proof package) and 
the comb honey carton. And in cases 
you have your choice of corrugated 
shipping cases or either two tier or 
single tier glass front cases. 2# And 
you need selling helps in the shape of 
labels and paste, outdoor honey signs, 
stickers, folders, recipe booklets, net 
weight stamps. In fact everything you 
will need to help the sale of your crop. 











Send for Fall Price List—It Will Be Sent By Return Mail 


DADANT & SONS i2*t. HAMILTON, ILL. 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 
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Current association meetings and organization notices are published in 
this department each month. Secretaries and other officers of organizations 
who wish publicity here should make sure that notices are sent in before 


the fifteenth of the month preceding publication. 


Frequently notices are 


received too late for use and consequently do not appear at all. 


The Illinois State Fair is set for 
August 16-23. It offers premiums on 
honey, beeswax and bees amounting 
to $625. We trust that a number 
of our beekeepers have entered some 
of their produce. Entries closed on 
July 26. 

There is no better way for a bee- 
keeper to advertise his product than 
by an exhibit at the fair, if he can 
afford the time to take care of it. 
Besides, if he makes a good display, 
he can pay his expenses and make 
some profit, out of- the premiums 
offered. 

Field Meeting of Colorado Honey 
Producers 


A field meeting of the Colorado 
Honey Producers’ Association was 
held in the pavilion of Rocky Moun- 
tain Lake, Denver, Colorado, June 28. 
The selection of this cool and en- 
ticing spot shows the same good 
judgment as is used by the bee in 
her search after nectar, and, from 
the number of automobiles parked 
along the pathways, one got an idea 
of a first night’s performance. 

It was previously announced that 
this meeting would be for the general 
public as well as members of the 
association, the main purpose being 
to show and tell of the value of 
honey, and in mentioning the com- 
munity lunch which was served it was 
emphasized, “Bring that delectable 
in which honey plays a part,” and the 
ladies did so. Ice cream, coffee, 
sugar and cream were donated by the 
association, and in addition it gave 
five dollars in trade for supplies to 
the member coming the longest dis- 
tance, and to each member of the 
party coming from one locality a 
year’s subscription to the American 
Bee Journal, the honey producer’s 
favorite journal. 

As though all of this was not 
enough, money prizes were given to 
the youngsters winning the various 
athletic contests. 

After President George Miller de- 
livered his address of welcome, Ma- 
litta D. Fischer, of the American 
Honey Institute, of Indianapolis, 
spoke on “Honey Helpings.” Prof. 
R. G. Richmond, of the agricultural 
college, Fort Collins, who never 
misses one of these good meetings, 
spoke on “Spring Manipulation.”’ 
“Developing of Better Markets” was 
the subject ably handled by Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, president of the American 


Honey Institute, Indianapolis. That 
Nebraska is rapidly forging ahead 
was told by Prof. Don B. Whelan, of 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
in his address, ‘‘Nebraska as a Honey 
Producing State.’’ Miss Mary I. Bar- 
ber, of the Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, speaking on ‘“*What 
Kelloggs Are Doing to Popularize 
Honey,’’ showed that an enormous 
amount of honey was being used and 
that results show the justification. 
J. B. Dillon. 


Hutson to Michigan 

We learn from the July number of 
the “New Jersey Bee Culture” that 
Ray Hutson, who for eight years has 
been carrying on the experimental 
work in apiculture in New Jersey, 
will take up his duties, on July 1, as 
assistant entomologist of Michigan. 
We regret to learn that Hutson is 
leaving New Jersey, but we wish to 
congratulate Michigan on his services. 

During his eight years’ work, Hut- 
son has made tests of different strains 
of Italian bees and has done consider- 
able work with honeybees as pollina- 
tors for apples, pears, cranberries 
and blueberries, having determined 
the placing of colonies for commer- 
cial purposes in orchards to secure 
the best results. 

He has also developed a strain of 
bees highly resistant to European 
foulbrood, which has been turned 
over to a southern queen breeder for 
propagation. 


Empire State Association August 8 

The Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association (New York) will hold its 
annual summer picnic at the home of 
Lewis J. Elwood, Fort Plain, on Au 
gust 8. This is the old home of 
Phillips H. Elwood, former partner 
of Captain Hetherington. 


Utah Convention at Duchesne 
in August 
We are informed through J. F. 
Wakefield, president Utah County 
Beekeepers’ Association (Utah) that 
there will be an annual convention 
at Duchesne in August, to be held 
in connection with the big Uintah 
3asin celebration. This date should 
be kept in mind and set aside. 
G.. F, 


Idaho Picnic 


Honey producers of Idaho gath- 
ered at their second annual picnic 
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—ITALIAN QUEENS— 
BRIGHT THREE-BANDED 
In order to gain more package orders 
for bees we are gOing to sell queens for 
August 3 queens for $1. These queens 
are selected untested. Guaranteed to 
please you or replaced free- 


The Mangham Apiaries Co., Mangham, La. 


Stevenson's Apiaries, Westwego, La. 





Produce Golden Italian Queens that 
are uniform, large, long-lived and 
equal the best on the market. 
We do all our own work in queen- 
raising Only the smallest larve are 
used; the few cells that are small or 
ill-shaped are destroyed. Our breed- 
ing stock is the best that can be 
procured and of their progeny all 
visitors and customers say, “I never 
knew bees were so gentle!’’ 
You'!l never regret it if you send 
us your order. Satisfied customers 
in 34 states. 
Single Queens, $1.00; two to nine, 
80c each; ten and over, 70c each. 
Two-pound package with queen $3.00; 
three-pound package, $3.75. 











Save Time --Save Worry 


Dadant’s Wired Foundation 


Can be nailed into Lewis Slotted Bottom Bar in 
a jiffy. And such wonderful combs! 


Sold by all Dealers in Lewis 
Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation 


MACK’S QUEENS 


(THREE-BAND ITALIANS) 


represent the highest standard to 
which commercial queen-rearing has 





thus far advanced In fact we could 
not send you better queens if we 
charged you $5.00 each for them. Yet 
our 14 years’ experience producing 


these mighty fine queens enables us 
to offer them to you at these attrac- 
tive prices 


Untested, 60c each; $6.60 a dozen; 
$50.00 a hundred 


Testimonials—-From  lowa “Boy, 
they sure do their stuff.” Pennsy!l- 
vania: “Your queens are as good as 
gold.” Indiana: “Never saw so many 


bees in my life.””. Missouri (the Show 
Me State): “You have been recom- 
mended to me as one of the best 
breeders in U. SS.” And hundreds of 
others similar to above We guaran- 
tee our queens to please you also. 


HERMAN McCONNELL 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 























ROBINSON, Route 2, ILLINOIS 
PORTER "= 
ESCAPE 
—— SAVES 
1K HONEY 
e" BK: TIME 
ae aaa MONEY 





R. & E.C. PORTER, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 


(Mention Am. Bee Journal when writing) 
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and talk-fest at the grounds of the 
Twin Falls County Fair at Filer, Sun- 
day, July 13. After a basket lunch 
under the spreading poplars in the 
fair picnic grounds, a business meet- 
ing was held and some of the pressing 
problems of the beekeeper were dis- 
cussed. 

Frank Beach, president of the 
Idaho State Beekeepers’ Association, 
gave an address on better beekeeping 
and stressed the importance of the 
use of gentle and productive queens. 

Much discussion ensued on a prob- 
lem now confronting honey pro- 
ducers of southern Idaho | which 
threatens to become serious. Field 
bees are being killed by some sort 
of baffling poison that no one has 
been able to locate or explain, it was 
said, and in some cases colonies have 
become notably weakened. The De- 
partment of Entomology at Washing- 
ton has been asked to help solve the 
problem. Lb. &. 8. 


Cook-Du Page Meeting 

The Cook-Du Page Association held 
its first tield meeting June 28 in the 
apiary of E. W. Jeans, six miles south 
of Hinsdale, Illinois, in Du Page 
County. Mr. Jeans has about ninety 
colonies located on a slope and oper- 
ates mostly for extracted honey. 

The weather was fine and those at 
the meeting enjoyed a goou program. 
Several gave short talks which were 
very interesting. 


Noted Japanese Educator Visits Bee 
Culture Laboratory at 
Washington 

Dr. Tomi Yoneda, of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Industry, ministry 
of agriculture and forestry, Tokyo, 
Japan, visited the Bee Culture Labo- 
ratory May 20 to consult with mem- 
bers of the staff on matters relative 
to the production, marketing and 
grading of honey. According to Dr. 
Yoneda, an effort will be made in 
Japan to interest farmers in keeping 

HAZBLATLAS GLASS Co. colonies of bees. 
WHEBLING.W.VA. oe : 

WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS ee ee ae 

GLASS FOOD CONTAINERS This tour will start in Ohio and 
close in the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan. Provision has been made for 
those who wish to attend, or rooms 
may be secured in private homes at 


ACHORD | EK ENS moderate cost. Hotel aceommoda- 
tions will be available at each stop 


4 SIZES — Individual, Half Pound, One Pound and Two Pound. Accurate Graduation. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 














° ° also. 
Fine Three-Banded Italians Bred for Gentleness Itinerary calls for the start at 
° ati Adrian, Michigan, at the court house 
and Honey Producing Ability ot $ ieleth, on; Gan sani af er 


gust 5, proceeding to Medina, Michi- 
gan, up to the state college, then over 
NOW 50c EACH ANY NUMBER to Shelby, to Snider Orchards at Hart 
and on to Orchard Beach, with a 
campfire program the evening of the 


. . sixth. 
W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. "oe the seventh, the tour will leave 


(continued on page 406) 


They will please you 


Prompt shipments. Safe arrival guaranteed 
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More About Chinese Vitex 
Trees 
(Continued from page 379) 


growth of more than a foot and a 


half. 
We had an extremely severe winter 
here, a period of zero weather and 


at times 16 degrees below. All the 
young trees which were seemingly 


dead above the first growth at the 
ground have come back to life and 
have limbed out again. This is an- 


other peculiar characteristic of the 
vitex tree that should be kept in 
mind. I have given them much 


study and experimenting and there 
is a broad field ahead for more de- 
velopment. However, their great 
value as feed for bees is proven and 
will eventually be a big saving to the 
beekeepers who are compelled to 
move their bees from place to place 
for better pastures,- and will keep 
both the hees and the feed at home. 

If the vitex is left without trim- 
ming, it will grow up very thick from 
the ground, which will make a splen 
did windbreak for winter, a shade in 
the summer and much feed for the 


bees as well. Joplin, Mo. 


Poor Supering Spoils Good 
Honey 


An insufficient number of supers, 
particularly comb honey supers, often 
results in sections so filled that they 
bulge beyond the separators and do 
not case well. Further, the section 
so filled carries more honey than is 
necessary to make it No. 1, so fancy 
grade comb honey is produced at a 
loss. When the outside row of cells 
next the wood are filled, the section 
will net the producer no more than 
when most of the outside rows is 
unfilled, and the honey which went 
into the outside row might better be 
used to help make another section. 
From “New Jersey Bee Culture” for 
July. 


Grace Briggs Suggests a Honey- 
Candy Bee 

Along with her recipe for Honey- 
Coconut Caramels, Grace Briggs, in 
the Chicago Daily News, pointed out 
to girls: “Call up several intimate 
friends and invite them to participate 
in a candymaking bee. There will be 
work enough to keep each girl busily 
beating, stirring, grinding and chop 
ping the ingredients for that sweet 
melting pot. ... The charge for buy- 
ing the unique boxes, wrappings and 
any other little 
shared equally. 
home-made sweets, 
friends living in hotels, who have no 
facilities for cooking.” Each girl 
was supposed to donate a share of 
the materials. F,. H. Madison. 


expenses may be 
Everybody loves 
especially your 


(¢ 
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Dress Your Honey Well. 
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STANEET SE AN 
Quimy, South Dubow 


Honey Hbels fo candy. Te ligne 
fy pet me wart warer Dy neeboi, 





Choose Your 
Labels Carefully 


Now 


is the time to order honey la- 
bels, before the rush begins. 
We have a stock of 
over a million awaiting your 
imprint. 


reserve 








How many do you need? 


Honey 
Selling 
helps of 











all sorts. 


Our catalogue contains some 
snappy new designs and we 
still have the old stand-bys that 
have been favorites with honey 
producers for many years. 


Send for Catalogue now 
A Post Card is all it costs 


American 
Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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JAY SMITH’S 


QUEENS 


For August Requeening 
Will Pay You Big Dividends 


From the many commendable lett 
statement that our bees are far bet 


been proved. Remember we are ju 
your order Is fo. one or one hundred 
Dear Mr. Smith 
The four breedi: queens 
released them on hatching brood 
other tarted in a few hour We 
are rdering 1 ntested, for which find che 
Y 
Dear Mr. Smitt 
Your fine 
th Pushin ye \ ' b 
not rprised tl t ! 
for those wt ' 
ilw ‘ 


ers and repeat orders, we feel our 


this year than ever before has 
eager to please you whether 


] en 
Georgia, June 27, 1930 
hape nd are a plendid lot We 
ilmost immediately and the 
ed with these breeder that we 
I ed 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


I lb ! ich ‘ thank to 
in more than three frame Il am 
3 1 wonderful thing 
of a place where they are 

Cx ent n Maryland.) 


You will like our queens as thousands 
of others have. 


Queens for August, $1.25 each; $100 per hundred. 


Breeders, $10 each 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE 3 


VINCENNES, INDIANA 
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IT'S BETTER PACKED 


Ditsaui ital 


at 3A Velie 


constant WINNING 
new, bins with 
CONTINENTAL 
HONEY CANS 


The Brock Store 
Decatur, Ind. 


A. G. Woodman Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Carl F. Buck Co. 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


Mountain States Honey 


Prod Ass'n 
Boise, Idaho 


The A. L. Boyden 
Company 


Los Angeles, Cal 


The Schultz Honey Co 


Ripon, Wis 


The A. L. Boyden 


Company of Seattle 


Seattle, Washington 


Superior Honey Co, 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Manhattan, Mont. 


Dadant & Sons 
Hamilton, Il 


J. W. Reid 
Uvalde, Tex. 
North Dakota Bee 


Supply Co. 
Moorhead, Minn. 


Colorado Honey 
Producers Ass'n 


Denver, Colorado 


M. H. Hunt & Son 
Lansing, Michigan 


A. I. Root Company 
St. Paul, Minn 
Chicago, Ill. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Standard Lumber Co 


Winona, Minn. 


Magill & Co 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


Sioux Honey Ass'n 


Sioux City, Ta. 

The A. 1. Root Company 
of Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 


































The A. I. Root Company 
of Iowa 

Council Bluffs, Towa 

The A. 1. Root ¢ Yompany 

Medina, Ohio 

Fred W. Muth Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

G. B. Lewis Co. 

Watertown, Wis. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Sioux City, Ia. 

Lynchburg, Va 

lexarkana, Arkansas 

Burrows Hdwe. Co 

Beeville, Tex 

Diamond Match Co 

Chico, California 

Quick Seed & Feed Co. 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Los Angeles Honey Co. 

Los Angeles, California 


Chas. B. Justice Co. 


San Diego, California 























ee Honey Cans had 
to be good to get where they 
are. These clean, bright, tight, de- 
pendable cans are available from 
reliable distributors — strategically 


located at thirty-four points. 


Not only are you assured of 





prompt shipments, but of cans that 
make a strong appeal to your cus- 


tomers, and insure your honey 





reaching themin excellentcondition. 





Any of the distributors above 
will gladly send you samples, prices 
and full particulars on Continental 


Honey Cans. 


CONTINENTAL CAN Co., INC. 
1622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WHEELING JERSEY CITY 
ST. LOUIS 


LOS ANGELES 
CINCINNATI 





1905—CONTINENTAL’S SILVER ANNIVERSARY—1930 
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Crop and Market Report 


CROP SO FAR 


It is very difficult to give a summary of reports coming 
in as to the number of pounds per colony produced at 
the time the cards were sent back to the American Bee 
Journal, which was in the neighborhood of July 10. We 
can only give a rough summary of what has happened in 
the different states. The New England states were back- 
ward and had very little honey. New York was reporting 
an average of from thirty to fifty pounds per colony. In 
the Atlantic seaport states the crop has been very short, 
perhaps not over twenty-five to thirty-five pounds per 
colony. In Georgia conflicting reports, owing to different 
sections, were coming in reporting all the way from 
thirty-five to one hundred pounds per colony already 
yielded. Mississippi also reported in the neighborhood 
of sixty- to seventy-five-pound yield. The balance of the 
South had very mediocre yields, Alabama, Kentucky and 
Tennessee all reporting all the way from nothing to 
twenty pounds per colony. 


In Louisiana the crop has also been very short, perhaps 
not over an average of twenty-five pounds. In Texas 
similar reports were coming that the average per colony 
was low and that the early honey had not gone more thar 
twenty to thirty-five pounds per colony, with Arizona and 
New Mexico reporting not over fifty pounds. 


In the north central tier of states, Pennsylvania re- 
ports about the same as last year, perhaps fifty pounds 
per colony, with Ohio a very short crop in many sections, 
the bees having to be fed. Better yields, however, are 
in such localities as have sweet clover and perhaps alsike. 
The average, however, for the states will be very low. 
Some Indiana reports are from thirty to fifty pounds per 
colony and others much less. 


In Michigan there has not been as good a yield as last 
year, but still very satisfactory, with reports from forty 
to seventy-five pounds per colony already harvested. 
Wisconsin conditions have been very bad and the harvest 
very small, perhaps not over twenty-five pounds. Minne- 
sota reports are conflicting, some yields being as high as 
one hundred pounds and some almost nothing. North 
Dakota reports about as much as last year and the other 
plains states similarly having from forty to sixty pounds 
harvested. Nebraska, perhaps, and South Daktota are 
the best among these, with Kansas and Oklahoma being 
poorer. 


The intermountain states have been very much of a 
disappointment, Colorado particularly, and Idaho and 
Montana not far behind. 

Though earlier reports for Utah were for a fine crop, 
the weather has been much against harvesting the honey. 
Nevada seems to have nearest normal conditions. On 
the Pacific Coast the two northwest states are perhaps 
somewhere near average. California prospects have been 


dwindling away from time to time, with only a few locali- 
ties reporting anything like the earlier prospects. 
PROSPECTS FOR BALANCE OF YEAR 

New England states report extra fine prospects—in 
fact this section looks like the only one which will have 
anywhere near a normal crop in the whole United States. 
Atlantic seaport states report practically nothing to look 
forward to. Georgia the same. Florida will have possi- 
bly near an average crop. The other southern states will 
apparently have very small yields from now on, except 
cotton seems to be yielding considerably in Alabama. In 
Texas the prospects are fair in the clover regions, with 
the likelihood of perhaps a fifty-pound average there, but 
with lesser averages in other parts of the state. 

In all the central west, except where sweet clover is 
yielding, prospects from now on will be determined 
largely by whether or not there will be a fall crop. There 
might yet be a fall crop in the fall weed sections if rain 
were to come in the next week or ten days. Conditions, 
however, are very dry and hot, with the bees doing prac- 
tically nothing. The same conditions apply in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, with slightly more favorable conditions 
in Minnesota. 

Even the plains states are reporting the effect of 
the terrible heat. North Dakota seems to have the best 
prospects from now on, with South Dakota second and 
the states farther south dwindling away on account of 
excessive heat and drought. In the intermountain terri- 
tory the heat has likewise been excessive and the mois- 
ture negligible, so that the chances for the crops still are 
to be determined by future weather. Irrigation water 
seems short in many localities, and from all reports it 
does not appear that the crop of 1929 will be approached 

Iowa and Illinois as well as Missouri have very many 
conflicting reports, but the only section reporting any 
thing like a good crop in western Iowa, in the sweet 
clover section. Other parts of all of these states will 
likely not have a yield of over forty pounds per colony, 
and in many cases much less. 

The north Pacific states apparently are in a satisfac- 
tory condition for the balance of the flow, but in Cali- 
fornia many beekeepers are having to feed and in much 
of the territory very little additional honey is expected. 

All in all, we can’t see that there will be nearly the 
crop the country over that there was last year. We 
would estimate that there will be about 75 per cent as 
much honey produced this year as there was in 1929. 

Conditions in Canada seem to be nearer normal, with 
a fair crop already harvested in Ontario and very desir 
able conditions in Manitoba. 

HONEY PRICES 

On honey prices we are giving below a summary of 
the answers that have been received rather than any 
recommendations on our part. 


Comb Ret. 
Comb Ret. 


. Retail 
to Grocer 
Glass Retail 


» ® Ss 3 

= 4 A i 

x = a an 

= < r= a 

3 E oO 

ws w _ > 

S C C = 
Northeast 07 te 1.80 
Southeast 
South 1.00 
Texas .07 .06 1.00 
Southwest 1.20 
North Central 07-8 .06-7 1.25 
Plains States 61%-7 le .06 3.75 1.25 
Intermountain .06-7 .06 3.50 1.10 
Pacific Northwest .07 .06 1.00 
California .07-8% .06-7 1.00 


= e mG 
Ss O - - 
ro : ° o = 
n ; n : ~ i. - 
— > a = Z x s s = 
ond Ven) ih = im v= = oe © 
2.25 1.00 1.25 25 .35 5.00 .30 
2.00 1.00 2.25 1.25 20 30 4.50 25 
1.25 .60 75 
1.25 .60 Bf 1.50 1.00 
1.50 .65 .80 4.80 .25 
1.80 75 1.00 i 2s 26 sae 
1.75 .65 85 18 .25 4.50 .25 
1.50 .b5 .70 18 .25 4.00 .20 
1.40 55 By As) .20 .25 4.50 .25 
1.50 .55 80 20 .25 25 .25 








We Are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 


Submit samples, and best prices, freight prepaid 
Cincinnati We also furnish cans and cases. 


Fred W.Muth Co. “satliand Wane 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


‘ 4 236 N. Clark St. 
Edwin H. Guertin **°3;o"" 
Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: Ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial Reports. ' 
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Classified Ads That PAY 





and address. 
PAYS.” 


mum ad ten words. 





This Is Your Market Place 


—where you may buy, sell or exchange at 
moderate cost — only 7 cents a word. Count 
each word of your message, including name 
Our advertisers tell us: 
Send your ad for the very next 
issue now to reach us by the 15th. 

Send remittance with copy and order. 


Terms: 





Only 


Zo 


a word 


“IT 


Mini- 











Will sell your Honey, Flowers, Poultry, Fruit, Pets (as rabbits, etc.) and more . 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


CHOICE, bright Italian queens that are a 

pleasure to work with and you will be 
proud to own. Requeen with stock that 
has been bred and selected in the North 


the past twenty-seven years for good win- 
tering; hustlers, gentle, and fine color. One 
queen, $1.00; dozen, $10.00. Breeders, $10. 
Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


THANKS for your past business. Will be 

open for your orders on the same stand 
in °’31 with better stock, better breeding, 
better service and larger holdings. If you 
are in the city of New Orleans in the mean- 
time, look me up at Kenner, Louisiana. Jes 


Dalton, Kenner, La 


JULY special price on our golden Italian 
queens. Producing large, beautiful bees. 
Solid yellow to tip. Select untested, $1.00 
each. Dr. White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 
PRODUCTION-BRED Italian queens, un 
tested, 50c each, any quantity. A. E 
Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 
GOLDEN Italian queens for sale, the rest 
of the season: One, 75c; 6, $4.00; 12, 
$7.50; 25 or more, 50c each. The same 
good honey gatherers that are giving satis- 
faction all over the U. S. and Canada. They 
will please you. FE. A. Simmons Apiaries, 


Ala. 


Greenville, 


IF you want gentle bees, good honey gather- 

ers and beautiful to look at, my strain of 
golden Italians will please you. Prices, July 
to November: One untested, 90c; six, $4.80; 
twelve to forty-nine, fifty or 
more, each, 65c. Tested, each, $1.25. Cir- 
cular on request. certificate, safe 
arrival and satisfaction Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, R. 2, Randleman, N. C 


IMPROVE your stock and insure a crop 
Besides holding Indiana state comb honey 
production records for ten successive years, 
these gentle, scientifically line-bred Italian 
queens “WIN AGAIN,” having the longest 
tongues in competition with twenty other 
strains. l to 25 25-50 50-100 
Untested $1.25 $1.15 $1.00 
Select tested 2.50 Breeders $10 each 


Honeyville Queen Apiary, Route 1, Foothill 
Blvd., east of Monrovia, Calif. Visitors wel- 
come 

I AM offering my select golden Italian 


queens for 
tested), any 


the balance of season (un- 
number, 50c each; tested, $1.00 
each, I guarantee these queens to be as 
good as money can buy or your money back 
E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens producing golden 

bees. Good honey gatherers, not bad to 
swarm. State inspected. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Tested, $1.25; select tested, $2.25. 
Untested, 90c each; six, $4.80; twelve or 
more, 70c each. Select untested, $1.00. D. T 
Gaster, R. 2, Randleman, N. C 





You Sell Quicker by Telling More 


Ads as small as ten words, costing only 70c, 
are accepted here, but our regular advertisers 
have demonstrated that it pays to tell more. 
Use enough words to 
your offering and you'll sell quicker. Address 
all orders or inquiries to the Classified Adver- 
tising Department 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


thoroughly describe 


of the American Bee 








Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must 
cuarantee them free from dis- 
ease, or state exact condition, 
or furnish certificate of inspec- 
tion from authorized inspector. 
Conditions should be stated to 
insure that buyer is fully in- 
formed. 





SIMMONS ITALIAN QUEENS—One, 90c; 

six, $4.75; twelve $9.00. No disease. 
Prompt delivery. Fairmount Apiary, Liv- 
ingston, N 4 


BUY your queens from Allen Latham, Nor- 
wichtown, Conn. 


{IGHT’S GOLDEN QUEENS 








WI Producing 
large, hustling bee very gentle and beau- 
| Select intested, $1.00 each; five to 
0, S5e each; ten or more, 70c each. Select 
tested, $2.50 each. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Satisfied customers in 
thirty-sever state and five province in 
Canada W. C. Wright, Holt, Mo 
CAUCASIAN Price reduced; better queens 
from the be tock obtainable, for balance 
of season. Imported strain or domestic rry 
then there i difference One to. five, 
$1 ix to twelve $1.15 thirteer ip 
$1.00 Bird Apiarie Odebolt, lowa 
CARNIOLAN and golden queer Untested, 
re tested ide each ( B. Bankstor 
Butfalo Texa 
THE PRICE of untested Italian queen will 
be 65c each for the rest of this season 
Satisfact‘on guaranteed R B. Grout, Ja- 
maica, Vt 
FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—100 colonies bees in painted 
hives, with full sheets wired foundation. 
No disease Price of hives and foundation 
only asked L. L y 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


Ferebee, Pineland, S. (¢ 


750 colonies bees with 

modern equipment Good location No 
disease Law practice demand my time. 
N. I Stapleton, Colquitt, Ga. 
FOR SALE Seven colonies of Italian bee 

nm good combs, in two-story, ten-frame 
hive Hive in first-cla condition and 
pa ed Also twelve mb honey supers 
with fixture The entire lot for $60.0 
Hiarvey I Armstrong, Reserve, Kansas 
FOR SALI 100 colonie Italian bees, ex- 

tractor, modcerr aplary equipment, sup- 
plie honey Owner dead Will sacrifice 
Write for detai Teeter & Hartzler, 501-5 
Citizer Trust Bldg Fort Wayne, Ind 
OWING ‘ d infirmitie I mt 

out my bee | ine t thousand 
han invoice value Over 54 years a bee 
keepe Golden opportunity o right n 
Last year « » 40,000 pounds. Going strong 
now Help buyer to carefully inspect them 
Delbert Lhommediec Colo, low 


. . Is your ad here? 


Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for clas- 





sified department, it should be so stated 

when advertisement is sent 

FOR SALE Ir inny California, ranch and 
110 colonic of bee No disease; good 

equipment. Thi i i wonderful buy for 

omeone. Very easy term J. B. Hohmann, 

Stony Ford, Calif 





100 COLONIES Italian bee ten-frame hives, 
equipment, and thi year crop Never 
diseased. Cheap Harry Leach, Hillsboro, Ill 
HONEY FOR SALE 
NEW CROP-—Clover honey. Comb honey, 
cellophane wrapped extracted, 60-pound 
ontainers. Write for quotations. State 
quantity wanted M. Larson & Son, Gard- 


ner, I] 


HOWDY’S HONEY—New crop of fine Michi- 


gan clover honey. Case or carload. How- 
ard Potter, Jr., Ithaca, Mich. 
NEW WHITE CLOVER—FExtracted in 60 


pound cans, 10 F. J. Smith, Castalia, O 


WHITE CLOVER Comb honey, packed 
eight cases to carrier. Gc 2 Schwind 

Route 8 Belvidere, Il} 

SIXTY CANS white and sweet clover honey 
$5.00 a can. M 


Noack, Frankfort, ID 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any pene 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 








FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60- 
pound cans. None finer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 





HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265 Greenwich St., New York City. 





COMB, extracted and 


chunk honey 
sizes glass 


containers and 2%, 5-, 10- 
and 60-pound tins. Livest labels in U. S 
or plain. One of our special display cases 
with $25 and $50 orders. Write for free illus- 
trated circular showing our packages and 
free samples of honey. Griswold Honey 
Company, Madison, O., U. S. A 


in ten 


WHITE CLOVER comb honey, packed eight 
cases to carrier. W. L. Ritter, Genoa, I!!.. 
DeKalb County. 





FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover 
honey, case or carload; also amber. David 
Running, Filion, Mich. 





HONEY (comb and extracted), pure maple 

syrup, maple sugar and sorghum molasses 
Special price to quantity buyers. C. J. Mor 
= 1235 Lincoln Way West, South Bend. 
nd. 





STURDEVANT’S CLOVER HONEY St 
Paul, Neb. Any quantity. 


FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover 

and amber fall honey in barrels and cans 
State quantity wanted and we will quote 
prices. Samples on request. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 
section honey; nice white stock, securely 

packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 

rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 





HONEY FOR SALE— White and amber 
honey in 60-lb., 10-Ib. and 56-lb. tins. 
Write for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
aga honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Mi nn 





WHITE eens pee honey. Write for 
prices and samples. Kalona Honey Co., 
Kalona, Iowa. 





CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Case or quan- 
tity. E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Water-white clover honey in 
new cans and cases, $9.00 per case. Virgil 
Weaver, Moville, lowa. 


EXTRACTED white ata reasonable low price 
to small bottlers or buyers, well strained 
and settled and free from impurities. A 
fine table honey, sample 15c. Geo. Sea- 
stream, Moorhead, Minn. A Producer. 





FOR  SALE— Delicious palmetto honey in 
barrels; also heavy bodied amber. P. W. 

Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

CHOICE lots white clover, sweet clover, 
light amber and buckwheat in any amount. 

State quantity wanted when writing. A. I. 

Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 West 

Huron, St., Chicago, Il. 





WINKLER’S white clover honey, new crop, 
at &c. Winkler Honey Company, Joliet, Il. 
FOR SALE- “Would ld like bid on carload of 
50,000 pounds sweet clover honey, ready 
for delivery about Oct. 1. y. Thompson, 
Toronto, S. Dak. 





WHITE CLOVER comb honey. Charles Guhl 
ma... %, Napoleon, Ohio. 
MIC ‘HIG SAN’ S finest c lew er honey: new cans 
,c. Ten cases, 8c. John McColl, Te- 
r ane Mich. 


FOR SALE Comb and extracted honey 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

HEAVY BODIED water- white sweet clover 
honey in case or car lots. Sample loc 

Cc. S. Engle, 1610 Fourth Ave. South, Fargo, 

N. Dak. 

WHITE CLOVER comb honey, packed eight 
cases to carrier. Earl Baker, Genoa, IIl., 

DeKalb County. 

aasael hay Sale ~ oa 

FOR SALE—White clover honey. None 
finer. Write for prices. Fred Leininger 

& Son, Delphos, Ohio. 








19 30 “CROP Finest white 
Comb and_ extracted. 
Stoller, Latty, Ohio. 


clover honey 


Write Irvin A. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan- 

tity, shipping point and price. Mail 
sample. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and 

quote lowest cash price for same. J. 

Bulkley, 816 Hazel St., Birmingham, Mich. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 

pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5 cents 
a pound for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth 
Company, 304 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CARLOAD or less than carload. Advise 

quantity and how packed and mail sample. 
Hoffman & Hauck Division, 646 Dean St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








SUPPLIES 


SAGGED COMBS are result of slackened 

wires caused by wires cutting soft wood 
of frames. Use metal eyelets. Per 1,000, 
60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 25c. 
Postage 8c per 1,000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 
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MAKE queen introduction sure. One Safin 
cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00 Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 
FOR SALE — We are “eonstantly accumu- 
lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee besks 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so, send us a list 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il 





THE DADANT SYS STEM AN ITALIAN- 
The “Dadant System of Beekeeping’”’ is 

now published in Italian, “Il Systema d’Api- 

coltura Dadant.” Send orders to the Ameri- 

can Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 

NEW one-frame Back Lot extractor at di 
count Ira Lubbers, Cedar Grove, Wis 


BEST QUALITY bee ipplies, attractiy 
price prompt shipment Illustrated cata 
log on request. We take beeswax in trad 
for bee supplies The Colorado Honey Pre 
ducers’ Association, Denver Colo 
FOR SALE 45 pound of No. J-350 MB 
wired foundation, & ) ( at «=65c pound 
Send check with order Guthrie, Bradley & 
Jones, Sweetwater Tent 
FOR SALE—Used honey car two 60 to 
case, like new 5e per case Comb hone 
wlass front case Reeway like new, 
each Packed in regular comb honey hiy 
ping cypate no extra charge All f. « b 
yl A I Hae roth 4161 Li olr 
Ave., Chie ago 
FOR SALE Root Simplicity 45-frame ex 
tractor Has been used, but is in exce 
lent condition Price $90 f b. Powe 
W yoming Also have a new Root Simpli y 
ume as above which will r if « tomer 
prefers it to the used machine John Her 


dricks, Powell, Wyo 





WANTED 


WANTED A partner or manager for three 
hundred colonies of bee Lewi Syverud 
Aberdeen, S. Dal 


WANTED—An experienced man to it 


and manage 500 package of bee next 
spring, on share basi in Dakota or adjacent 
clover district, by a southert hipper Ref 
erence exchanged A. B., care of this Jou 
nal 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PLANS for poultry houses; 150 illustrations. 
You need this book. Write for free offer 
and sample copy of “Inland Poultry Jour- 
nal,”” 51 Cord Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
SEL L 1T—Honey or bees or queens or 
second-hand equipment or pet stock or 
poultry, by advertising it in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio, with its more 
than 20,000 paid subscribers Rates: Te a 
word classified; $4.20 an inch for display 
advertising. That great beekeeper, George 
S. Demuth, is editor, for whose beekeep- 
ing teachings 20,000 beekeepers subscribe 
THE BEE WORL D The leading bee jour- 
nal in Great Britain and the only in- 
ternational bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science and 
practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, 
post free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of 
the Club, including subscription to the 
paper, $2.55 (10/6). The Apis Club, Brock- 
hill, London Road, Camberley, Surrey, Eng 
land. 


BEE HUNTERS—I se the best outfit for 
finding bee tree Will Grover, Bristo 
Vermont 





More Adventures of the Bee 
Fairies 
(Continued from page 381) 
are thinking of seeking a new home, 
or when our queen mother is getting 
old, we usually have several of these 
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as in this case. Then 
when conditions are right and our 
queen is ready she lays a worker egg 
in each one.”’ 


cradles on hand, 


“Why, does a worker egg get to 
be a queen?” asked the children won 
deringly. 

‘That is one of the most remark- 
things in all bee lore,” was Fleet 
Wing’s response. “Our queen lays a 
worker egg in each royal cradle, and 
you can imagine how carefully and 
eagerly we take care of these babies. 
These royal babies have pillows of 
the very finest, most wonderful food 
in the world.” 

“Would we like it?”’ asked Robert. 

Fleet Wing replied: “I doubt it. 
We bees do not care for it greatly, 
but our royal babies fairly thrive on 
it, you may believe. Oh, Velvet 
(turning to a nearby bee), could 
these bee fairy children have a taste 
of our baby princesses’ breakfast?” 

Velvet nodded; then each of the 
children, following het directions, 
sipped with his tongue from. the 
mouth of Velvet a wee taste of the 
roval delicacy Something like sour 
cream with a strong, bitter flavor, 
they found it quite different from 
any other food they had ever tasted. 
Fleet Wing watched them smilingly. 
“T see your taste is like ours. We 


older bees do not care 


9h] 
Alig 


much for it, 
enjoy it!” 

‘But what makes the difference bs 
tween the worker baby and the prin 
cess,” asked Dickey, “If they both 
come from the worker egg?” 


but how the princesses 


“It is the kind of food and the size 
cradle,” replied Fleet Wing 
“You see we feed these royal babies 
quite like our worker babies, except 
the royal food is bee milk of the 
richest, most nutritious sort, and they 
are fed on nothing but this 


ot tne 


royal 
milk until the larve are big enough 
to be tucked away to develop 
ealed over,” you humans call it In 
the case of the worker bees, we do 
not give them so much bee milk, and 
after about two days they are fed 
ome honey. It is this royal food 
that makes a queen develop instead 
of a worker. So we feed these royal 
children this rich milk lavishly, tuck- 
ing them away on a great pillow of it 
and placing their waxen bed clothes 
about them carefully, close the ends 
of their cradles well, and leave them 
five to six days to develop, during 
which they grow, grow, GROW all 
the time.” 

‘And,” Fleet Wing continued, 
“resting in this larger cradle, what 
do you suppose this extra time and 
this wonderful food does to that ordi- 
nary little worker egg that our queen 
mother tucked into that royal cradle 
such a short time before?” 

The children shook their heads 

“In some mysterious way, known 
only to our Heavenly Father, when 
at the end of the time the princess 
gnaws her way out of the end, open 
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CHINESE 
VITEX TREES 


Wonderful nectar producers; 


-} 
Ve 


co 


re) 
°o 





blooms 


Ce a 


first year Bees race after these 
() blooms from spring until frost. Spe- () 
|| cial variety must be considered for J 
: best results. Nectar seems to flow > 
() as bees gather it Will book orders 
| now for fall planting. No deposit | 
2 required; which gives first choice of 6 
{| trees and insures filling. f 
° Price of trees: One foot and over, y 
1} $1: two feet and over, $2; three feet 

and over, $3, delivered parcel post. J 
c ° 
{) . n 
| ADAM SCOTT, Mgr. Joplin, Mo. ( 
4 ro 
@ 062300 0 0c 0 0c od 





PILE UP EXTRA SUPERS | 


- BEES | 
| HONEY 





That's why they are 
guaranteed to please. 


We can make quick 
delivery large or 
small and our 
price on young, laying, 


THRIFTY queens is 
50c Each 


in lots of five or more 
queens. Smaller lots are 
60c each per queen. 


on 
orders, 


Wire or write your or- 
der today. 


| Ask for free booklet. 
W. J. ForenHAnn & Sons 


Forr Deposit, Ata. 
__ SINCE 1892 














PURE ITALIAN 
BEES 
2-lb. Package with Queen, $2.50 
Untested Queens, 50c 
Tested Queens, $1.00 


Inspectors Certificate with Bees 


J. ALLEN, Catherine, Ala. 
Mott’s NORTHERN BRED Italian QUEENS 


Non-swarmers. Only five prime swarms 
cast the last three seasons, from 200 colo- 
nies. Are bred 350 feet of the postoffice. 
Free descriptive list with testimonies. Why 
buy hybrids? We guarantee all queens to 
be selected and purely mated, or a free 
queen given. 

April and May: 1, $1.25; 12, $12.50. After 
June 1: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.75; 12, $11.50; 50, 
$45; 100, $85. Tested, $2.00. Virgins, 50c. 
Twenty-five years a specialty. No disease, 
safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


E. E. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich. 
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ing a neat little lid of wax, she has 
changed into a real princess indeed, 
very soft and downy, but much 
longer and more slender than a 
worker, with shorter wings and larger 
eyes and more delicate coloring. 

“Moreover, through all this extra 
food and her larger cradle, through 
God’s law, her sting, instead of being 
straight like a worker’s, is bent’’—”’ 

“Oh, oh,’ exclaimed Dickey, “I 
didn’t know a queen could sting!” 

“Yes, a queen can sting, but only 
another queen. You see a queen does 
not need her sting to defend the 
home, but to fight other and weaker 
queens, and sometimes she is so 
plump that if her sting were straight 
she could not sting her rival. Then, 
too, this royal food and larger cradle 
develop the egg-laying organs and 
change her so that she can call, or 
pipe, as you humans eall it. Our 
queens can make two sounds, one a 
challenge to another queen, the other 
a squeal of fright.” 

“Will the queen show 
does this?” asked Dickey. 

“No, I do not suppose she will, for 
she is very dignified and _ business- 
like, but perhaps later on—I am tell- 
ing you all this so you may be able 
to observe her majesty most closely 
when she is able to give us an audi- 
ence,”’ 

Here Yellow Band _ bustled_ up. 
“Our queen mother regrets that it 
will be impossible for her to receive 
you until evening, but at sunset she 
will be pleased to have you presented 
to her. In the meantime you are to 
visit the royal nurseries, inspect the 
right royal cradles and enjoy all the 
hospitalities of the realm.”’ 

Just here a mischievous looking 
bee approached and whispered some- 
thing into Fleet Wing’s ear. Fleet 
Wing nodded, smiled, then looked 
thoughtful. ‘“‘We accept with great 
pleasure her majesty’s most gracious 
invitation for our reception at sun- 
set.” Then Fleet Wing continued: 
“Imp here tells me Flighty has just 
appeared with a load of honey peach 
preserves. Nobody knows where she 
got it, but a raiding party is about 
to go out to look for it. We certainly 
want our share.” 

Then, addressing the be fairy chil- 
dren, Fleet Wing asked: “Would you 
like to join this raiding party? It 
will be a delightful adventure.” 

“Yes, yes,’’ cried Robert and 
Dickey. “Will it be dangerous?” in- 
quired Doris May timidly. 

“No, not especially. We will look 
after you. Come, Yellow Band, Vel- 
vet, Imp, Lady Beekeeper, lets’ all 
go and see if we can find where that 
rascal Flighty found her treasure.” 


us how she 


“Whoopee! whoopee!” cried the 
boys, and, making their way with 
Yellow Band, Velvet, Imp, Fleet 


Wing and some of the other bees, the 
bee fairy children slipped past the 


August 


police-women at the door and were 
once more on the wing in the summe 
sunshine. 

: 2.@ 

Dear Boys and Girls: The follow 
ing letter came to me just as I was 
writing this month’s Adventures of 
the Bee Fairies, and you do not know 
how pleased I was to know that the 
children are interested in this story. 
This month I am going to do some 
hard thinking and see if I can’t help 
Mr. Editor and the lady who draws 
our pictures each month in planning 
to make our “corner” of the Journal 
so interesting that some of the 
daddies and mammas will be found 
wanting to read the stories and may- 
be color the pictures too. You may 
be interested in knowing that the 
lady who draws our pictures has been 
my chum for years and years—ever 
since we were in the second grade at 
school, and she and I have all sorts 
of fun planning the pictures. I won- 
der if some of you boys and girls 
would like to help her with you 
drawing and suggestions. 

Yours, Aunt Laura. 





Tracy, Ia., June 1930. 


Dear Aunt Laura: I enjoy the 
stories about the bee fairies in the 
Bee Journal. I can hardly wait for 
the magazine to come. Ys, I wish 


you would print some pictures in the 
magazine for us children to draw or 
color. I like the front pages too. I 
am a little girl nine years old. My 
daddy has bees and I help him look 
for the bee swarms. Hope you will 
publish this letter. 

Ardothe Faye Ruple. 


Meetings and Events 


(Continued from page 400) 
Manistee, going to James Hilbert’s at 
Traverse City and E. E. 
at Petoskey, with a 
high school. 

On the eighth, the tour will leave 
Petoskey by ferry from Mackinaw 
City to St. Ignace, stopping at the 
Davis apiary at Rudyard, visiting the 
clover seed pollination experimental 
plats in the upper peninsula and end 
ing with dinner at 7 o’cock at Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


Coveyou’s 
program in th 


Illinois Combines Fruit Growers and 
Beekeepers’ Tour, August 
6, 7 and 8 
A combined tour of fruit. growers 
and beekeepers will be held August 


6, 7 and 8. The fruit growers will 
assemble at Pittsfield at 12:30 on 
August 6, leaving there at 1 o’clock 


for the L. L. Anderson orchards two 
miles west of Summer Hill, going on 
to the vicinity of Barry about 3:00 
in the afternoon and returning to 
Pittsfield for an evening meeting. 
The beekeepers will assemble at 
the Hyde Brothers’ apiary at New 
Canton at 9:30 in the morning of 
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\ugust 6 and join the fruit growers’ 
tour at Summer Hill or Barry, when 
hey will continue to Pittsfield for 
ie evening meeting. 

On Thursday, August 7, the joint 
tour will proceed to Griggsville, 
where the beekeepers will desert the 
fruit growers and proceed to Hardin 
for the evening and leave for Jersey- 
ville for July 8 among the beekeep- 
ers and fruit men in Jersey County, 
visiting the apiary of B. W. Boyer 
and the fruit farm at Home Ridge, 
Evergreen Heights, and the tour will 


end in the evening of Friday, Au- 
gust &. 
Beekeepers’ Conference and Chau- 


tauqua in Wisconsin 
The 1930 Chautauqua will be held 
at Madison on August 13 and 14, at 
the University. 
It is extremely fitting that we com- 


memorate the name. of Dr. C. C. 
Miller at our 1930 Chautauqua. In 
September, 1922, the University of 


Wisconsin signed the agreement per- 
taining to the Miller Memorial Li- 
brary and, to commemorate the 
event, a beekeepers’ Chautauqua was 
scheduled at Madison. 

At the present Chautauqua in Au- 
gust beekeepers will be given a 
chance to inspect the Miller Memorial 
Library and its contents. Arrange- 
ments are made to make a display in 
the main library, so that ali of the 
rare and interesting books may be 
examined. The oldest book dates 
back to 1516. 

The library now contains over five 
thousand books, pamphlets and jour- 
nals and will rank with the very 
finest. Without question, it is the 
highest ranking library on beekeeping 
in America. 

The morning of Wednesday, 
gust 13, will be devoted to registra- 
tion, inspection of the library, the 
University bee yard and the honey 
laboratory. The afternoon will be 
given over to bee inspection and to 
honey grading. Thursday morning, 
the fourteenth, will be spent in dis- 
cussion of cooperative marketing. 
There will be many out-of-state 
speakers. 

We do not give the complete pro- 
gram because we have some very 
interesting surprises. The meetings 
will be held in a large tent on the 
lower agricultural campus, and ar- 
rangements are made so that those 
who wish to camp may do so. 


H. F. Wilson. 


Au- 


Beekeepers’ Day at New Hampshire 
Farm and Home Makers’ 
Week 
Beekeepers’ Day at New Hamp- 
hire Farm and Home Maker’s Week 
vill be held August 14 at Durham. 
‘he principal speakers are C. L. Far- 
ar of Massachusetts Agricultural 
ollege, G. C. Barton, apiary inspec- 
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Queens 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, “te 


Yancey Hustlers. 


Record Honey Makers. 


50c each by the hundred; twelve, $8.00; one, 75c 
Every queen guaranteed to please 
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Three-band Italians. 


Bay City, Texas J 
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Root 
best they 
produced, 


Some beekeepers say no good, 
Root Queens are the 


better queens 


Others say 
think there are no 
been them out 
alongside of other queens in our honey-producing apiaries around 
Medina and in western Ohio for 


Queens are 
ever saw. We 
have 


because we trying 


a number of years 


We suggest that you try Root Queens, if 
done so, to see how they perform in your apiary. 
work we would like to know it. If they are not satisfactory we 
would consider it to be told about it. We stand back of 


will replace all un 


some you have not 


If they do good 


a favor 


every queen we send out and atisfactory 


queens, 


But please 
to do their 


remember, beekeepers should give 


best work before 


queens 


passing judgment on them. 





a chance 





Prices for U. S. A. and 
Canada Only 


Quantity— 1to24 25 to 49 50 or over 
Untested $1.00 ea. $ .85 ea. $ .75 ea. 
Tested 2.00 ea. 1.85 ea. 


Select Tested 5.00ea. 

















U. S. A. and 


queen to 


Customer outside Canada 


MEL 
Our Head Queen 
0 year 
better 


must add 25c¢ per above prices t PRITCHARD 


4 oe . 
cover extra postage and cost of larger cage Breeder 


queen breeder to be 
found anywhere 








’ experience. No 


7 “t 
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The A. I. Root , me Ohio © 
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CPT OTM LULL © LULL 


159 Cedar Lake Road 


IF YOU WANT . . 


Quality -- prompt delivery -- at the lowest prices 


send for your copy of our bee supply 
catalog today. 


CHARLES MONDENG COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Te OH Le ULL LLL LULL LULL LL PLU PL PLU LLL g 
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KNIGHT’S QUEENS 
ry 30C each 


now 
Immediate Shipment 


For 








Good as money can buy. Guaran- 
mated pure. Line bred, three- 
banded, leather-colored Italians. The 
best honey gatherers and winterers. 
No disease. No charge for clipping 


JASPER KNIGHT 


Alabama 


teed 











| Hayneville, Rete 








——) 





Write Me for 
Wholesale 
Prices on 
What Bee 
Supplies You 
Need Freight 
Prepaid to 


Your Station. 
a OO oO 





Walter T. Kelley, Prop. 
Gulf Coast Bee Co. 


Five Cypress ( 
Hives (8 or 5 
10 fr.) com- 
plete with 4 


© 
) Can You 
» Beat 


) wood cover, B 
( This? reversible bot- 
) tom board and ) 
Y soft white pine ( 
\ frames $8§.95 9) 
J) f.o.b. Houma fA 
( FREE CATALOG A 
¥ Select Italian Quecn Bees ) 
¢ 50c Each ( 
S) ) 
} Gulf Coast Bee Company } 
Gg Houma, Louisiana ( 


QVQVLYLVDYVDLYDL WO 


oe 
DIEMER’S  ®Yitilow 
ITALIAN QUEENS | 


By Return Mail — 50 Cents Each 

State inspected. Satisfaction & Service. I 

will replace FREE any Queen that does not 
prove satisfactory. 


G. G. Diemer, Excelsior Springs, — 
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4 ° 
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|| Genuine 3- Banded, | 
D4 ° 
| Leather Colored, | 
° 4 
| Italian Queens | 
8 Large, beautiful, gentle, prolific, © 
| good honey gatherers. Bred from the {| 
6 best breeders obtainable. Sure you | 
| will be pleased with these queens. f 
U 

i 50c each—$45.00 a hundred f 
| 
A D. C. JACKSON ° 
| FUNSTON, GA. | 
2 ° 
Cc mo ca co a 0 a OC 
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tor in New Hampshire, and M. C. 
Pease, of Marlboro, New Hampshire. 


Pellett to Broadcast in Montana 

Mr. Pellett, who is at present on 
a field trip covering the state of Mon- 
tana, has been invited to broadcast 
over radio station KGCX (1310 kilo- 
cycles). 

We cannot announce definitely the 
date of such a talk, but it should be 
around the tenth to fifteenth of Au- 
gust and at 7:30 p. m. Mr. Pellett’s 
itinerary is in the hands of O. A. 
Sipple, who is engineering the field 
tour. 


Ohio and Michigan Joint Summer 
Meeting 

The Ohio beekeepers are joining 

with the Michigan beekeepers at the 


home of Mr. Earl Keller, Medina, 
Michigan, on August 5, for their 
summer meeting. With both Michi- 


Augus 


gan and Ohio talent, the day’s pro 


gram promises to be exceedingly, 
worth while. After the program, the 
Michigan and Ohio beekeepers wil 


leave for East Lansing, the first sto; 
in the Michigan-Ohio beekeepers 
tour. Everyone is cordially invited 
to attend the meting and also to take 
in the tour of Michigan. 


Texas Meeting in July 

On July 28, the Texas Beekeepers’ 
Association held a meeting at College 
Station, Texas. We have none of the 
details of the different subjects, but, 
from the program, it surely must 
have been interesting and _instruc- 
tive, including such speakers as W. O. 
Victor, of Uvalde; J. C. Anderson, of 
Austin; our old friend Le Stourgeon; 
H. B. Parks, T. W. Burleson, Dr. 
Thomas, and others, whose names are 
less familiar but no doubt were effec- 
tive. 


Producing Comb Honey in the Modified 
Dadant Hive 


By W. E. Gill 


WILL give you my experience with 
the Modified Dadant hive in the 


production of comb honey. I have 


had ten-frame hives in the same yard 
with the Modified Dadant, and with 
the same care and management the 


large hive produced just as fine sec- 
tions and double the amount as the 
ten-frame colonies. 

In 1929 my between 
175 and 250 sections per colony, all 
from white and sweet The 
fall flow, in August and September, 
was stored in the brood chambers or 
was put up for chunk honey, for 
which I had a good eall. 


average Was 


clover. 


I will give you some idea about 
how I manage my bees: 

Prepare the 
Have all good 
of mine I raise myself. 
not over two years old, are necessary, 
because generally two years is the 
limit for queens in the big hive. 

One of the main objects is to get 
hives crammed full of bees and brood 
from four to six weeks before the 
main flow. The full amount of eleven 
frames are left in the hive till the 
then frame is taken out 
and a division board is put in, leaving 
ten frames crammed full of brood. 
If the colony does not have enough 
brood, combs from other hives are 
taken until the colony has at least 
ten frames of 

The coionies that supply the brood 
are given foundation which will be 
drawn out and the colonies in first- 
class condition during a honeyflow. 

For a good crop, put two comb 
honey supers on, if the colonies are 
up to proper strength—from 100,000 


the fall 
queens. 


be- 
Most 
Good queens, 


colonies 
fore. 


crop; one 


brood. 


bees are more. Handle them just the 


same as any ten-frame hive till the 
crop begins to decrease. In the fall 
return the extra combs for storage 
for winter. 


I have wintered out on the summer 
stands and never lost a colony. Wrap 
the hives with building paper, put on 
two empty supers packed with leaves 
over several thicknesses of burlap, 
with cleats running across the combs 
for passage from one comb to an- 
other. Leave %-inch space under the 
combs, close the entrance down to 
1x%, guarded with four wire meshes 
to the inch to keep out mice. A good 
windbreak is provided by corn fodder 
stacked on the north and the west of 
the hives. 

In producing comb honey in the 
big hive, if one does not have the 
regular Modified Dadant comb honey 
supers, he can use ten-frame supers. 
I have used quite a number of ten- 


frame supers with one-inch strip 
tacked on the sides to close up the 
space above the body. If the ten- 
frame supers are to be used, put 


them on the first thing; then as other 
supers are added to the colony, large 
ones can be put on the bottom, unless 
all supers to be used are the ten- 
frame size. New York. 


Why Not Try This Experiment? 


“One way to restore the lustre of 
pearls, experts have found, is to im- 
merse them in honey,” says a news- 
paper syndicate writer. This has not 
been tested in our own household ex- 
periment station because of a lack 
of pearls. F. H. Madison. 
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Beekeeping in China 

We find the following in a Govern- 
ment report on Chinese beekeeping: 

“Beekeeping in China has been 
pursued with old haphazard methods, 
but recently modern bee farms with 
up-to-date equipment have sprung up, 
particularly in north Manchuria, in 
the western hills near Peiping, and 
near Shanghai. Loquat, clover and 
orange honey is produced in the lat- 
ter region. Producers and dealers in 
Shanghai classify honey into grades 
according to floral source and color, 
clover ranking first, followed by 
buckwheat and loquet. ‘Native’ honey 
or that produced by old methods 
enters Shanghai chiefly from Che- 
kiang and Kiangsu, the honey from 
southeastern Chekiang being yellow 
in color and that from northwestern 
Chekiang white in color. Shippers 
in the producing areas collect the 
honey from the farmers, pack it in 
large earthen jars holding about 140 
pounds and ship to Shanghai dealers. 
Occasionally the latter send buying 
agents into the interior, but usually 
only in cases of a honey shortage. 
‘Native’ white honey early in 1929 
sold wholesale in Shanghai at about 
15 cents per pound, while the yellow 
was quoted at 3.7 to 4.2 cents per 
pound.” 

The Bee Disease Millennium 

Dr. O. Morganthaler, in presenting 
a paper before a conference of bee- 
keepers at Berlin, Germany, is re- 
ported as saying that every country 
passes through three stages in regard 
to its attitude toward bee diseases. 
The first stage, according to Dr 
Morganthaler, is characterized by 
ignorance and neglect. In this stage, 
nature takes its course and wild life 
does the work of whatever cleaning 
up is done. The second stage arrives 
when a country becomes acutely con- 
scious of bee diseases. In this second 
stage disease seems exceptionally bad 
because of advance in the science of 
bee culture and the greater enlight- 
enment of the beekeeper. 

“The third stage,” says Dr. Mor- 
ganthaler, as reported in the Bee 
World, “‘is reached when diseases are 
practically conquered. The Swiss bee 
journal now seldom discusses Ameri- 
can foulbrood, because this stage is 
believed to have been reached, as far 
as that disease is concerned. It no 
longer interests beekeepers, because 
they feel that they are sufficiently 
armed against it.’’ 

According to this scientific classifi- 
cation, America must be in the sec- 
ond stage of development—that is, 
“the advanced stage of enlighten- 
ment,” and, if this view is correct, 
we should expect soon to pass into 
a state of blissful unconcern about 
bee diseases, because we have con- 
quered them. R. B. M. 
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Queens for Requeening 
USE FOREHAND 


The standard for almost thirty years 


Three-band Italians, one to 10, 


Safe delivery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


N. Forehand .". 
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55c each; ten to twenty, 50c each. 5 
Gonzalez, Fla. - 
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‘HONEY CONTAINERS 


2%-lb. cans, 24 in a case, per case 
2%4-lb. cans, per carton of 100 
5-lb. pails, per case of 12 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100 
10-lb. pails, per case of 6 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50 
10-lb. pails, per 100 


5-gal. square cans, one in case 


5-gal. square cans, per case of two 


Offered for shipment in original packages either from 
Reedsville, Wisconsin, or from factory at Maywood, 


GLASS JARS 


%-lb., 24 in a reshipping case, per case 
1-lb., 24 in a reshipping case, per case 
2-lb., 12 in a reshipping case, per case 


Special prices on large quantities 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co., 


— 


$1.15 
4.00 
1.10 
3.25 
6.25 
-90 
4.60 
9.00 
-75 
1.05 


Illinois 


$ .90 
1.10 
-85 
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celled. 


each; fifty and over, 90 cents each. 


Caucasian Queens for August Delivery 


They are hardy and will stand your cold climates well. 
holds the world’s record in comb honey production. 
Our queen-rearing methods are of the best. 
We can make prompt delivery and do guarantee satisfaction. 
tested, one to five, $1.50 each; six, $8.00; twelve, $15.00; twenty-five to forty-nine, $1.00 
Tested, $3.00; Select tested, $4.50 each. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY, 


Our strain of Caucasians 
Our breeding stock cannot be ex- 
We ship nothing but select queens. 
Prices for August: Un- 


BOLLING, ALABAMA 

















ber, well 





asset. 


Fancy Section Honey 


Sold by all Lewis - Dadant Dealers 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Iinois 


Dadant’s Surplus Foundation 


A STANDARD OF PERFECTION 


This foundation gives each section 
a delicate center that blends per- 
fectly with every bite. 
pleased customers are 
the comb honey producer’s biggest 


Remem- 





Choice or No. 1 Sections 
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Get 
Running’s Queens 
They Satisfy 


The kind WE use in our extensive 
Michigan apiaries, where we produce 
honey by the carloads. 

Choice untested Italian Queens, 65c 
each; ten or more, 50c each. Tested, 
50c each extra. 

All queens sent from Sumterville, 
Alabama. Telegraph office, Epes, Ala. 
Address for quick service, 


and Get Honey 


David Running Apiaries 


Sumterville, Alabama 
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Queens Balance of Season 50c Each 


You will get by your swarming trouble 
next spring if you requeen with our stock. 
They are bright three-banded, and a money- 
back guarantee is on every one. Shipping 
by return mail. 


Taylor Apiaries .*. Luverne, Ala. 
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% QUEENS 45¢ 
a High grade pure Italians. 4 
5 Satisfied ; : 
> atished customers my aim. ? 
* Six for $2.50; twelve for $5.00; = 
% twenty-five for $10.00. y 
% G. H. MERRILL APIARIES = 
4 Greenville, Cc. a 
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Italian Queens. During August and Septem- 
ber, we will furnish Select Guaranteed Pure 
Italian Queens for 45 cents each, any amount 


The Crowville Apiaries 
Route 1 besten La. 


~ QUEENS 40 Cents 


Beginning June 1, I will sell Queens at 
following prices until October: One queen, 
50c; six, $2.80; dozen, $5.40; in lots of fifty 
or more, 40c each. Better book your order 
now and avoid the rush. Breed three- 
band Italians only. No disease. 


c. G. ELLISON, vitae Ss. C. 


KELLER Comb Frame HANDLER 


Handles frames quickly and easily with 
one hand. A quarter turn locks it. Sure 
grip on frame. Will not damage frame. Fits 
all Hoffman standard frames. 

If not satisfactory, return within 30 days 
and your money will be refunded. 

$2.00 Postpaid. Send for Circular 
P. C. KELLER, HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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Staples and Long Top Bars 
By Jes Dalton 


In the current issue of ‘Jersey Bee 
Culture,” friend E. G. Carr takes a 


whack at “long top bars.” For my 
comment of them see Beekeepers’ 
Item, July, 1925, page 244, “The 


Devil and the Long Top Bars.” After 
wrestling with them for years, I have 
wondered lots of times if it was not 
the lack of standards in supplies that 
caused lots of troubles, since the 
main trouble seems to come when 
long top bars from one supply house 
happen to be placed in short stand- 
ard hive bodies. 

I have hive after hive in my yards 
where long top bars will not go in, 
and I have lots of standard dove- 
tailed hive bodies where frames made 
by the best of supply makers fall 
down to the bottom, the tin rabbets 
being too far apart to hold them up. 
Sometimes I wonder, if the devil 
doesn’t have a little hand in that, 
then who does? 

I imagine if I could get all stand- 
ard hive bodies made to the same 
measure, and all long top bars that 
would exactly fit them as they should, 
| might like them. But Mr. Carr, in 
speaking of that little peculiar puzzle 
of an instrument that certain makers 
call the ‘“‘new staple,’’ says he has 
never seen one put in a frame cor- 
rectly in all his inspection work. Bet- 
ter watch out, Brother Carr, you are 
flirting with another big “calling 
down.” That is almost as seditious 


as advocating “certification.” But 
if you had just generously included 
all of the staples made by supply 
makers to sell to beekeepers for any 
purpose whatever, I would have 
okayed it. 

I just trucked in a car of bees, 


loaded them, shipped and retrucked 
them back to locations, and after 
general overhauling of the hives in- 
side and out I wondered just what 
staples were good for anyway. When 
they are driven into the side or top 
of a hive to keep the bottom or top 
on, they look very nicely and act 
very fair until the hive receives its 
first serious wrench or jam on cor- 
ner. After that they look and act 
anything else but fair. They make 
no pretense of holding and _ they 
catch at everything that comes next 
to them. After one end comes out, 
nothing but a good steady pull with 
plyers will extract the remaining 
barb. If one does happen to stay 
in and you hang the bottom onto the 
body and then undertake to paint 
the whole, you will surely wish that 
this one had come out also. 

No, Brother Carr, that particular 
make is not put in correctly by bee- 
keepers. Let us include the whole 
staple family and make the opinion 
unanimous, that none of them are 
put in correctly, and if one happens 





August 


to get in obstinately and stays there 
we generally wish it had not. 

(The question of standardization 
of hive bodies and frames has been 
thoroughly gone over by members 
of the Bee Industries Association of 
America. During the past year the 
more important manufacturers of 
bee supplies have been conferring 
as to the dimensions that should be 
adopted as standard for frames, 


hives, supers, and other items of 
manufacture. 
Mr. J. T. Calvert, of the A. I. 


Root Company, and Mr. Gordon Fra- 
ter, of the G. B. Lewis Company, as 
members of the committee on stand- 
ardization for the Bee Industries As- 


sociation, have finally compiled a set 
of dimensions and will soon issue 
these, together with blueprints, for 


the guidance of all bee supply manu- 
facturers. 
Because of the 


wide variation in 


dimensions, even between some of 
the larger manufacturers, it has 
been necessary to “give and take’”’ 


as to the changes to be made. 

It is the hope of the Association 
that all manufacturers will become 
interested to the extent that they 
will bring their beehive, frame, and 
other dimensions to the regular 
standard, so that beekeepers in the 
future need not have the great diffi- 
culty that they now have when buy- 
ing hives of bees at random. 

Of course, the present hives on 
hand cannot be changed, but it is 
hoped that in the future the stand- 
ard hives will prevail and thus make 
it better for the industry as a whole. 
The cooperation, however, of all bee 
supply manufactures is practically 
necessary.—Editor.) 


A French Work on Bee 


Diseases 


“Les Maladies des Abeilles”’ 
Diseases of Bees), by E. 
Nicoud, of St. Didier-Sous-Riverie, 
France, is on our desk. It is a most 
thorough work on the question of bee 
diseases and up to date in every way. 

Perhaps the most interesting part 
of this work is found in the advice 


(The 
Angelloz- 


he gives to the beekeepers, in the 
second part of the book, to buy a 
microscope and study the micro- 


graphy of the bees. He thinks that 
much progress would be made if the 
average beekeeper bought a .micro- 
scope and went to studying for him- 
self. It looks rather out of the ques- 
tion to the average man. But he 
manages to make it look possible and 
gives quite minute instructions on the 
buying of a microscope and making 
a study of what one sees. The book 
is certainly worth many times the 
money that it costs, 10 frances. If 
you can read French, send 50 cents 
to “Librairie Agricole, 26 Rue Jacob, 
Paris. 
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cally a caution label, No. 789, for ship- This gives perfect support. will be absolutely pure. Test it! 
ments of live bees, which really _ , 
should be used on all shipments by The real test of combs is what they do in the beehive. You can 
e express. Copies may be obtained soon know whether you have good combs. The queen will tell 
from the company. ; you. If she lays worker brood from top to bottom and from side 
= to side and the combs completely fill the frames, there is no 
(The Barney Reports Losses of Bees need for any other measure 
re From Bait Sprays Dadant & Sons 
: T at ° Plain urplus ° ° 
most J. W. Barney, president of the Hamilton, elt a Illinois 
bee Florida Beekeepers’ Association, in a 
way. letter to Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, rep- 
part resentative in Congress, writes: ee ee Cr Ce Ce Ca a Cs Ck < 
ivice “Newspaper reports give us to un- 
the derstand that you (Mrs. Owen) are American Honey Plants / 
ay a planning for the recompensing for By Frank C. Pellet 5 
icro- losses due to the destruction of fruit, ° 
that etc., in eradicating the Mediterranean pictures - ; 
; ” . — - —" : ver beautiful 
; the fruit fly in Florida. New — ; New fabrikoid , ) 
: ' mey r 
~ “The Florida Beekeepers’ Associa- a 
him- tion makes bold to ask your inclusion $3.00 
gral in the plan of losses of bees destroyed ; 
t he incident to the use of sweetened All the old information about this impor- ¢ 
= poisonous bait sprays.” tant side of beekeeping brought fully up to ) 
Asan Mr. Barney goes on to say that a a pages of entirely new 
sani “the beekeepers do not question the = ore : 
the propriety of using sprays, but since ¢ The whole field of honey and pollen sources in America from 3 
If they are sweet they are about as & first-hand information 
attractive and fatal to honeybees as 5 ; — 
= they are to the fruit fy.” ( American Bee Journal Hamilton, Illinois le 
L. D. B. QP DD D2 D2 DD DOD DD? DDyr_DP Dy DPWLP WLM 
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P 
Morrison Northern Queens 4 4 
¥ , 
STRICTLY THREE BANDED STOCK d ; f 
( Good Italian Queens that 
If you want queens with years of selection and breeding back of them. For gentle- . ° 
ness, honey gathering, less swarming, and capping their honey white, requeen with J) you will like. ( 
Morrison’s line bred stock. Nineteen years’ experience.) / ) 
Untested onsteeieen tie tink $ .75 each C Untested $ .75 & 
Fone dl is ni nee ian Hr a J Select untested .90 ‘ 
PURE MATING, SAFE ARRIVAL AND PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ¢ Festes 1.20 ¢ 
. . J 
Geo. Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio { Orin Stanley 8) 
\S yy J Lamoni, lowa 5 
QD YDVLYADYD YD IMHO 
5 
ROOT SERVICE WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPERS 
w anufacture lock-corner hives, slot- 
“ee ted | ear frames, all-wire queen ex- 
cluders (wood or metal frame), radial honey 
i ‘ ' extractors and many other articles that are 
H I A G () serving beekeepers in many parts of the 
world. 
Catalog Free 
Ss. P. HODGSON & SONS 
k New Westminster, British Columbia 
Beekeepers -- You May Profit 
(PI 0 0M KT 0 OT) 
THROUGH EARLY SALES 4 9 
BE READY. GET THE MOST FROM YOUR BEES THIS YEAR | f OR SA | : | 
° 
Root Quality supers, sections, frames, foundation, hives,—complete equipment, | | 
honey containers, will mean greatest ultimate profit and satisfaction. . m 
° 
We will gladly quote on your list | Bright ome.” | > | 
Ask for our 1930 supply catalog and container price list j Queens “eee | 
‘ each l 
A. 1. ROOT CO., OF CHICAGO Graydon Bros. 9 
224 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. y Route 4 Greenville, Ala. | 
~ Croco 20 0G... 0G. oe 0c0 
= = ) = >) 








Books on Allied Subjects 
of Interest to Beekeepers 


The beekeeper is an outdoorsman. As such 
he is interested in flowers, gardens, and outdoor 
activities. Below is a list of books on allied 
subjects which should prove attractive to our 
readers: 


PRACTICAL VEGETABLE CULTURE— 
By A. E. Wilkinson; 308 pages, cloth. A 
veritable encyclopedia on growing vege- 
tables. Price $2.00 

THE BOOK OF SHRUBS—By Alfred C. 
Hottes; 384 pages, cloth. Unexcelled for 
permanent planting plans. Price 

1000 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
By A. C. Hottes; 320 pages, cloth. Price 2.00 

GARDEN GUIDE—By various’ experts; 
384 pages, cloth. Price 

A LITTLE BOOK OF PERENNIALS—By 


3.00 


dant’s 





A. C. Hottes; 250 pages, cloth. Price— 1.50 For well filled sections, tat grade 
WAYSIDE MARKETING By Ss. Arnold; high, Dadant’s Surplus Foundation 
132 pages, cloth. Price 1.50 


BIRDS OF THE WILD—By Frank C. 
Pellett; 128 pages, cloth. Attractive 
reading. Price 1.73 

OUR BACKDOOR NEIGHBORS— 

By Frank C. Pellett. Intimate stories of 
animals, ets.; 210 pages, cloth. Price 1.50 


years. 


Send all orders to 
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Plain--FOUNDATION=-Surplus 


The Kind You 
Love To See 


Even cells, smooth sheets. 
wax,—clean, yellow and beautiful. 


And a sweet hive-like odor that in- 
stantly makes friends with the bees. 
If you wire your own frames, Da- 
Plain 
found ideal to use. 


has been chosen by experts for fifty 
It makes a beautiful center 
for the hive’s choicest product. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Il 


Pure bees- 


Foundation will be 

















